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WHERE BUSINESS IS BEST. 


Ca : 


‘Untorescen events 


not <ii change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


ON TAKING CARE OF TOMORROW TODAY 


Important in the scheme of things are the men who take 
care of tomorrow. Consider, for example, the Maryland 
agent ... 10,000 of him. His aim is to protect American 


institutions .. . business, industry, the home .. . against 
loss from unforeseen events. 

He numbers among his clients many of the world’s 
largest corporations. But he is just as interested in writing 
a fidelity bond for the corner druggist or a modest burglary 
policy protecting Fred Smith in case robbers break into 
his home and steal the family silver. 


Your Maryland agent is a well-qualified member of the 


insurance profession...can acquaint you with the details of 
some sixty lines of casualty insurance and surety bonds. He 
probably lives in your neighborhood, plays ball with the 
children when he comes from the office, and takes his wife 
to the movies after dinner. 

In this 40th anniversary year of The Maryland he is 
for his clients and for himself. His 


planning and service have enabled you to take advantage 


doing a fine job... 


of the protection offered by The Maryland against every- 
day hazards. For you, in simple truth, he takes care of 
tomorrow today. 


THE @ieRYLAN D 















100.000 Mile Test Shows 


10% SAVING 
ON OIL! 


Tests conducted on New Cities Service Motor 
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Oil by Barney Oldfield also show 17% less wear 
on pistons, 25% less bearing wear. 


























HEN Cities Service Oil Co. engineers 
W discovered and developed the New 
Cities Service Motor Oil, they knew 
they had produced a _ superior lubricant. 

















different makes of cars were kept going night 
and day ... over 100,000 miles! At the end of 
every thousand miles the motors were torn 
down, checked, examined; the oil was meas- 





in Laboratory tests showed the new oil to have —_ured, analyzed. In rigorous competition with 
He endurance, wear resistance and low consump- leading brands in the same price field, the New 

the tion beyond other oils in its class. Cities Service Motor Oil came out on top! 

vife 
Then followed practical road tests, gruelling Here are the results — facts that confirm the 
» ie runs supervised by Barney Oldfield. A dozen story of “Triple Economy.” In exhaustive tests 
‘ the new oil showed an average 10% saving on 
ant Radio Concerts consumption, 17% saving on piston wear and 
age every Friday, 25% saving on bearing wear. The New Cities 
ery- & 8P.M..E.D.S.T., Service Motor Oil is setting new standards of 
of WEAF and 44 efficiency and economy — at no increase in 
associated NBC _ brice! Ask for it at your nearest Cities Service 
Stations. dealer’s. You'll agree it’s a great motor oil— 
a serves you better—saves you money! 
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TWO-LINE | 
EDITORIALS 


Prediction: The worst is over. 
* 


If New Deal leaders would only 
take a long vacation! 
* 


Consumers are beginning to show 
somewhat keener appetite. 

* 
Don’t sell America short. 

* 


Some second-rate bonds look 
first-rate purchases. 

* 
Japan’s strength is oozing. 

* 


For boondoggling, billions; for 
business, berating and baiting. 

* 
Readers still are urged to regard 
inflation talk as inflated. 

* 


A sustained lift in stocks would 
lift home-building. 

* 
Peace in Spain is nearer. 

* 
Pump-priming ts not of prime 
importance. Restoring confidence 
is. 

* 


U. S. prosperity seems essential 
to checking Britain’s incipient 
recession. 

a 


Washington’s oily words have 
brought no payments for stolen 
oil properties. 


Every Administration that can’t 
make ends meet reaches its end. 
* 


Stocks are the only things most 
people would rather buy at high 
prices than low prices. 

* 


Don’t regard bumper crops as a 
calamity. 
* 


Resourcefulness is today a main 
need of management. 
* 


When Mr. Roosevelt travels, not 
as President, but as head of the 
Democratic Party, who should 
pay his expenses? 

a 


Consider stocking up. 
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Light from Leaders 


A sharp rise in scrap prices, better 
miscellaneous buying, and inquiries 
from big consumers like the automo- 
tive and structural industries, all 
point to a coming uptrend.—W. F. 
DETWILER, president, Allegheny Steel 
Co. 





If business leadership maintains its 
courage and keeps up its fight to build 
things, to sell them, and thus create 
employment, they will, in time, again 
have the support of the general pub- 
lic—Paut G. HorrMman, president, 
The Studebaker Corp. 


Public relations is industry’s No. 
1 job—Paut WILLARD GARRETT, di- 
rector of public relations, General 
Motors Corp. 


The answer to the present economic 
situation is not more money for the 
products produced, but more prod- 
ucts for the money which is available. 
—ALLAN H. MoceEnsen, Work Sim- 
plification Conference. 


The flow of free capital depends 
upon the forward urge of business. 
Though money and men are eager to 
be hired, neither can be, if business 
dare not venture. We plead that the 
Government substitute invitation for 
threat—FraNcis E. FroTHINGHAM, 
president, Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 


Real estate taxes are too high over 
the country generally. It is a sad 
commentary an existing conditions 
that home owners have to pay exces- 
sive property taxes when a revival in 
new building is so sorely needed to 
help general prosperity. —A. D. 
FRASER, president, Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association of America. 


National prosperity, what causes 
it? The answer is production. Pro- 
duction is wealth. Surplus produc- 
tion creates capital; invested capital 
creates jobs; jobs bring prosperity. 
—Homer B. Grommon, former 
president, Farmers National Grain 
Dealers Association. 


Too often liberal governments are 
wrecked on the rocks of loose fiscal 
policy. — PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, in 
message to Congress, 1933. 


The need today in labor relations 
throughout all industry seems to be 
the great need for better bosses. . . . 
The best of industrial relations is the 
first step in better public relations.— 
Atvin E. Dopp, president, American 
Management Association. 
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Your Eyes Blinded 
~Your Hands Tied 


Your receivables add up to an imposing total -- on paper. If 
you rely blindly on these figures, your optimism may prove costly. 
If you are over-anxious about them, fear ties your hands -- you 
cannot grasp additional sales opportunities. 


Keen executives want to know the real value of their receiv- 
ables at all times. The way to do it is to cover all accounts with 


American Credit Insurance 


General coverage affords positive protection against unex- 
pected credit losses as long as goods are shipped under the terms 
of the policy. When debtors default, you are reimbursed 
promptly. Delinquencies, as well as insolvencies and ‘“77-B”’ 
cases, are liquidated. Thus, capital is not only kept safe, but 
working, turning, and earning money, as well. 


Many Manufacturers and Jobbers find the “American” C-F 
policy a most effective instrument for handling slow-pay custom- 
ers with finesse. Any “American” representative will gladly 
tell you about the exact policy to cover your specific needs. 
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AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 


of New York ; ; 


Chamber of Commerce Sites . . 
Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 


J. F. McFadden, President 
St. Louis, Mo. 





AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS 
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Hats off to ALLEN B. HILL, who has 
1,400,000 miles of accident-free driving 
to his credit. Thirty years ago Allen Hill 
drove his first International Truck. Today 
he pilots a big International for the 
Crocker Transfer & Storage Co. of Corpus 
Christi, Tex. Though he has driven other 
trucks in between, while rolling up a mileage 
equal to 56 times around the earth, the major 
part of his magnificent career at the wheel 
has been achieved with Internationals. 

The title,“World’s Safest Truck Driver,” 
awarded to Mr. Hill by the American 
Trucking Associations at last winter’s 
convention, climaxed the 1937 safety- 
promotion work of the nation’s trucking 
industry. 


Ay 
INTERNATIONAL 
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Driving your car is child's play 
compared with handling these big 
truck -and-trailer combinations. 
Illustration shows the Interna- 
tional 3 to 4-ton Model D-50 
with semi-trailer of special design. 
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Doff the bats again to WILLIAM J. 
FREDERICK who topped the other 
experts in a demonstration of skill in 
putting a truck and trailer through a 
set of difficulc maneuvers, winning the 
title, ““Nation’s Best Truck Driver.” 

In this competition Mr. Frederick and 
the winners of second, third, and fourth 
places drove International Trucks with 
24-ft. semi-trailers at the convention. 
Frederick is an operator for the Ken- 
tucky Transport Corp. fleet, Louisville, 
Ky. He has been driving trucks for 
thirteen years without accident. 
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TRUCK DRIVER” 


“NATION'S Lest 


TRUCK DRIVER” 


AND 


Manpower is the heart of the coordinated net- 
work of highway transport. There is no finer 
group of mento be found than the army of driv- 
ers who pilot the nation’s trucks. 


These two — Allen Hill and Bill Frederick — 
find the spotlight on them suddenly, but during 
the years that built their records they have been 
just like hundreds of thousands of others — keen 
and capable men doing a man’s job day by day 
and doing it well. All of them together are cus- 
todians of a safe-sane driving standard that 
would do wonders for the nation if it could only 
be lived up to by the public. 

Hill and Frederick, like so many other star 
drivers, do their stuff with International Trucks. 
Although there are forty manufacturers in the 
field, International Harvester sells one out of every 
three heavy-duty trucks, 2-ton and up. 

International Truck sizes range from }2-ton 
up to powerful 6-wheelers. Sold and serviced 
through International dealers and Company- 
owned branches throughout the land. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Ave. “NCORPORATED) = Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


“‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, 


You can’t kill American WASHINGTON has been do- 

ing its best in recent years to 
adventuresomeness kill America’s traditional ad- 
venturesomeness. Not only has 
it “cracked down” on “rugged individualists,” not only 
has it broadened and tightened governmental regula- 
tion of private enterprise, but, through the Securities 
& Exchange Commission, it endeavored to kill specu- 
lation in securities and commodities. The stock market 
did actually become extremely “thin.” Trading often 
came near stagnation: Whereas transactions on the New 
York Stock Exchange in 1929 reached almost 1,125,000,- 
000 shares, the volume during the first half of this year 
was less than half of what it was last year, reaching 
only 115,000,000 shares, notwithstanding the outburst of 
activity during the latter part of June. 

But there are human traits which no legislation by 
Washington ran eradicate. This was demonstrated dur- 
ing Prohibition. In recent weeks it has been demon- 
strated that no amount of regulation or restriction can 
thwart the typical American’s spirit of adventure, his 
readiness to run risks for possible gain, his willingness 
to take a chance on the nation’s future. Without warn- 
ing, “million-share days” reappeared in Wall Street 
after a notable absence, and even “two-million-share 
days” sprang into vogue just before the half-year ended. 

Significant of historic Americanism, the pendulum, 
which had been pushed abnormally far in one direction, 
sharply swung in the other direction, reflecting reborn 
faith in the ability of this youthful country to overcome 
all obstacles and to resume progress and prosperity de- 
spite unprecedented politically-created obstacles and dis- 
couragements. The late-June-early-July exhibition on 
the New York Stock Exchange has been most inspiring, 
most stirring, most gratifying in that it has proclaimed 
to the world that the American people have not had 


GET UNDERSTANDING’’ 


N 


crushed out of them the courage, the daring, the pioneer- 
ing, the risk-taking, the adventuresomeness which raised 
the nation to foremost place in the world. 

This is the overshadowing significance of what has 
happened, overshadowing whatever invigorating effect 
the rise in security values may have on trade, on in- 
dustry, on employment. My interpretation is that sooner 
or later the majority of Americans will rise up and 
sternly warn politicians who would fasten straitjackets 
on them: “This far but no farther.” 


* 


Luck is usually preceded by “p”. 

* 

NO tree ever quite reaches 
eaven. Nor do roots ever 
reach the nether region. 


Unprecedented prosperity 
seen possible 


Just when almost every- 
body had apparently concluded that America was 
destined to experience a dull, drab, dragging Summer, 
spectacular activity and bullishness flared up in secur- 
ities. In two short weeks sentiment performed a somer- 
sault. Stocks bounded upwards at a rate equalled only 
once before in our financial history. Various commod- 
ities advanced. Retail trade suddenly picked up. Manu- 
facturers were called upon to replenish depleted inven- 
tories. 

Will the recovery movement continue ? 

Most commentators and authorities are dubious. They 
preach caution. They look for an early relapse. 

My opinion was that pessimism and defeatism were 
being overdone, that securities were being unduly marked 
down, that inventories in many directions were becoming 
dangerously low. My opinion now is that events are 
likely to prove that the worst has passed in stocks, 
in second-grade bonds, in industrial inactivity, in retail 
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trade, in the general price level, in unemployment, and 
that the new half-year will bring at least moderate bet- 
terment. Even very substantial betterment would be 
logical should the November 8 voting favor political 
conservatism. 

Either before or after 1940, I foresee the broadest, 
soundest, best prosperity America has ever enjoyed. 


* 


Driving is better than droning through life. 
* 
BUSINESS _ enterprises 
are the lifeblood of most 
cities. Many communities 
spend extensively to at- 
tract new industries and offer them taxation and other ad- 
vantages. They know that payrolls beget prosperity. But 


When will communities turn 
against labor enemies? 


how many cities and how many citizens realize that 
among their worst enemies are labor agitators who make 
it impossible for local plants to thrive, to earn enough 
profits to make expansion possible? 

I foresee the coming, within the relatively near future, 
of a widespread awakening among responsible citizens 
on this score. I foresee that cities and communities all 
over the land will turn definitely and decisively against 
labor trouble-raisers, whether highhanded union leaders 
or stark Communists, who drive out employment-giving 
organizations. 

Something of this kind has already happened in Akron. 
America’s rubber metropolis has been plagued by labor 
strife. Mob rule has at times reigned. 
hundreds, of strikes have handicapped production. 
Manufacturers have felt compelled to locate factories 
elsewhere. The city consequently has suffered severely 
—all classes, all real estate, etc. Ponder these com- 
parisons between Akron of 1929 and Akron of 1938, as 
presented in Factory Management & Maintenance: 


1929 AKRON 1938 AKRON 


1. Two-thirds of total U. S. 1. One-third of the nation’s 
tire and tube business tire and tube production 


Scores, even 


2. High wages—average an- 2. 26,000 rubber workers — 
nual rubber worker’s income, with 10,000 rubber jobs gone 
$1,662 forever 


3. Retail sales off 23% from 
last year 


3. Population, 255,000 — 90% 


American born 


4. Building permits down 82% 
from 1937 figures 


4. 50% of its homes owner 
occupied 


5. 70,000 people dependent on 
some form of relief 


5. Brisk retail trade, both in 
necessities and luxuries 


Is it any wonder that thoughtful Akronites in most 
walks of life are awakening to the dire need for staying 
the debacle, for shielding the city against further destruc- 
tive onslaughts by disruptive CIO professional agitators, 
for retaining Akron’s pre-eminence as the rubber metrop- 
olis of America, for averting still greater diverting of 
payrolls to other centers ? 

When will other afflicted communities aggressively 
tackle this same problem? 

* 


Any incompetent can let go. 
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Avoid Summer let-down INSTEAD of sliding into a let- 
in selli down in selling during dog days, 
In Se ling work up extra steam. The wise 
salesmanager knows that many 
competitors relax efforts during Summer months. This 
affords opportunity for hustlers. 

Complaints are rife that many concerns have curtailed 
their forces so drastically that proper attention, prompt 
attention, cannot be given orders. Reports galore come 
that sales efforts have been relaxed in many directions. 
It may be difficult to inspire and maintain enthusiasm 
during these depressing times, but winners are those who 
do their best when the going is worst. Birds will be 
found in the bush by those who stalk them most dili- 
gently and intelligently. Resist indifference, laziness, 


inertia. 
* 


Sell with a smile. 


* 


PRESIDENT ROOSE- 
VELT has excoriated the 
“over-privileged,” stirred up 
class hatred against “mem- 
bers of well-stocked clubs,” flayed “economic royalists.” 
A very small percentage of American youths were born to 
the extraordinary “privileges” of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Without the necessity of earning a penny, he had his way 
handsomely paid through the aristocratic Groton School, 
through Harvard, through Columbia Law School—al- 
though he failed to earn his law degree. His rich family 
established him in a law practice; but he got nowhere in 
particular in this profession. Next he entered Wall Street. 
But his two chief exploits there ended most disastrously, 
most tragically. However, his inherited wealth enabled 
him to continue living in luxury. 

Relates an American citizen: ‘I rode in a car that 
drove the length of the Hyde Park estate of the Presi- 
dent. The driver said the stone fence was a mile long. 
Some of the passengers who were railroad people and 
industrialists wanted to know who called them ‘economic 
royalists.” ” ) 

The newspapers are recording that another new home, 
for the exclusive use of Mr. Roosevelt, is being erected 
on this spacious (inherited) estate. 

However ineffective Franklin D. Roosevelt and the 
members of his family may have been at earning money 
before he entered the White House, they most assuredly 
have since then ranked among the “over-privileged.” 
The President has earned big money “on the side” by 
publishing, in newspaper syndicate and book form, his 
own speeches and “State papers.” Mrs. Roosevelt is 
reaping a harvest as a columnist. “My little boy Jimmy” 
—at Washington they call him “Gimme Roosevelt”— 
has made more money corralling fat insurance commis- 
sions than his dad probably ever made in his pre-political 
lifetime. 


Are Roosevelts among the 
over-privileged? 


“It is not illegal for a relative of a political leader to be in 
the surety business. It is not illegal for a contractor to get 
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his bonds through this relative. Yet the whole business is in- 
defensibly unethical.”—Franklin D. Roosevelt when Governor 
of New York. 


The New York Herald-Tribune reprints this, observes 
that Jimmy Roosevelt’s insurance rake-off is “estimated 
all the way from $250,000 to $2,000,000 a year,” and 
adds : 

It was a number of years ago that the father of Jimmy 
Roosevelt passed this final judgment upon the activities that 
were later to make the son rich. We do not see how anything 


needs to be added to it. The charge made by that able and 
careful investigator, Mr. Alva Johnston, in the Saturday Evening 


There is, as the Governor of New York well said, nothing 
illegal about such trading on the position of a relative. Insur- 
ance was always rated as one of the “safest” sources of “honest 
graft” that a Tammany nephew could go into. The objection is 
wholly one of morality. .. . 

Mr. Johnston makes effective use of Jimmy Roosevelt’s 
professed desire “to serve the people.” But what of the Presi- 
dent’s professions of a desire to inculcate a higher morality 
among the rich men of America? How can any one take seri- 
ously these high-sounding words when at the President’s elbow, 
as his alter ego, sits a rich young man grown rich by “inde- 
fensibly unethical” means ? 


Will President Roosevelt discuss this during his 


Post (July 2) stops there. And it should. . . 


speech-making tour? 


Hardly likely. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 


AMERICA has a few geniuses 
who contrive to run a big enterprise 
successfully, to go abroad frequently 
to attend to foreign branches, to take 
active part in all kinds of public func- 
tions, to serve on various pro bono 
publico committees, etc., etc. Thomas 
J. Watson, dynamic head of Interna- 
tional Business Machines, is a shin- 
ing member of this rare species. He 
has received perhaps more foreign 
decorations than any other American 
business leader and constantly he 
sponsors or aids worthy movements 
in this country. 

On occasion he can bring together 
unique gatherings of notables, 
whether for luncheons or banquets or 
purposeful meetings. He was host 
to the Crown Prince of Sweden at 
the Union Club (New York), where 
celebrities galore attended. 

There was one conspicuous ab- 
sentee. The Crown Prince’s mili- 
tary aide expressed amazement to me 
when he discovered that Mayor La 
Guardia’s chair at the luncheon table 
was vacant; that just isn’t done in 
Europe at royal functions. Byron C. 
Foy, who was trying to sell James H. 
R. Cromwell a new car, confided that 
Papa-in-law Walter P. Chrysler is 
distinctly on the mend, after having 
been seven weeks in the hospital. 
Chairman Samuel W. Reyburn, of 
Associated Dry Goods Corporation, 
told me that the boomlet in Wall 
Street had an instantaneous effect 
upon retail trade, that whereas sales 
were down 16% for the first half of 
June, the month ended only 8% off 
from last year. 

The indefatigable Joseph P. Day 
declared that real estate, after being 
“dead” for years, is at last returning 
to life. President Lucius Boomer, of 
the Waldorf, confessed that hotel 
patronage is quite disappointing. 
Henry R. Luce, publisher phenom- 
enon, finds big advertisers somewhat 
keener over going after business than 





THOMAS J. WATSON 





CALVIN VERITY 


heretofore. Owen D. Young hasn’t 
lost his characteristic smile. Grover 
A. Whalen continues to typify human 
perpetual motion; with the exception 
of inevitable labor troubles, things are 
going swimmingly with the New 
York World’s Fair. Ex-Bank Super- 
intendent Joseph A. Broderick, now 
in the financial world, expressed con- 
fidence that America will rise above 
all her political and other troubles. 
President M. W. Clement, of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, didn’t look at 
all downhearted. Ex-Ambassador 
James W. Gerard is aging. When 


the toast “President of the United 
States’” was given, someone quietly 
made a critical remark at a table 
where sat a military man; he smil- 
ingly commented, “In the Army we 
keep our opinions to ourselves.” 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt was an 
unusually active mingler. Among the 
banking fraternity were Chairman 
Lewis E. Pierson and President Har- 
ry E. Ward of the Irving Trust 
Company and Clarence Dillon. Labor 
was represented by Matthew Woll, 
brainy vice-president of the A. F. of L. 

Altogether, the function repre- 
sented a very real tribute to Sweden. 


JOSIAH STAMP, elevated from 
knighthood to the British peerage 
while on his way to the United States 
the other day, knows America and 
knows the American language better 
than most overseas visitors. But he 
slipped up slightly in attempting to 
use our expression “hard-boiled.” He 
called it “hard-baked.” 

Lord Stamp, British Railway Man 
Number One, is here arranging for 
an extensive tour to be made by Brit- 
ain’s crack train, Coronation Scot, 
which can do 114 miles an hour. It 
will be one of the World’s Fair prize 
exhibits. 


AN increasing number of business 
leaders have gone in for farm buy- 
ing since depression supplanted pros- 
perity. Modest but comfortable 
rather than palatial establishments 
are the vogue. Times have been so 
trying that many business men want 
to have a retreat, where they can 
repair once in a while to enjoy quiet 
and get closer to nature than is pos- 
sible during the dizzy grind of daily 
duties. Some farm buyers also have 
the thought that very drastic social 
and economic changes may overtake 
the country; so they want to have 
somewhere they can spend their sun- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Will union rallies have the same attraction in the months ahead? 


Of course, this is only one man’s opinion. But—it comes from 
an insider in the labor movement, a man who knows what’s 


What Depression Has Done to Unionism 
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really going on. What he reveals about depression’s effect on 
unionization and the change in the worker’s attitude toward 


EPRESSIONS, even those 
f) blessed by the New Deal, still are 

a powerful brake on the progress 
of unionism. 

Mass organization, or CIOism, is 
particularly vulnerable to this retard- 
ing force. After a pretty fair test, it 
is farther away than ever from prov- 
ing that there is a real and permanent 
place for it in this country’s indus- 
trial life—a case, it might be said, of 
being tried and found wanting. 

Significant observations ? 

Not especially so, if coming as a 
sound-recording of a spell of wishful 
thinking on the part of a manufactur- 
ers’ association propagandist. 

More interesting, perhaps, if they 
can be regarded as the “true con- 
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unions is deeply significant to employers. 


fession” of one who has been editing 
labor newspapers and magazines for 
fifteen years, as I have, and whose 
regular, No. 1 assignment has been 
to help keep all such “dangerous” 
ideas out of the heads of workers. 
And that’s exactly what those state- 
ments are—a true confession from an 
insider. There’s a lot of unemploy- 
ment. Traveling down Union Road 
has lost a great deal of the stream- 
lined speed with which it was en- 
dowed so magnanimously by the 
Wagner Act. And a very large and 
important possessive “S” has affixed 
itself to the well-known phrase, mak- 
ing it read: “Labor’S Troubles.” 
Troubles they are, indeed—some 
of Labor’s own making; others pre- 








R. L. McCormick 


cipitated by such unavoidable circum- 
stances as the current All-American 
business slump, now competing with 
CIO economic lawlessness, dictatorial 
intrigue and political skullduggery for 
the doubtful honor of being the heavy 
villain in the drama that began with 
the inception of the NRA in 1933. 
Virtually every phase of the scene, 
from Coast to Coast, combines to re- 
veal that all is not well in 1938 in 
the House of Labor. Let’s glance at 
the situation together. We see: 
Organization activity slowed almost 
to a standstill, except west of the 
Rockies where Dave Beck and Harry 
Bridges still are carrying on their 
personal duel. 
Dues payments into union treas- 
uries showing an alarming shrinkage. 
National Labor Relations Board 
elections turning from whooping CIO 
or A. F. of L. majorities into deficits 
in favor of independent groupings. 
Pennsylvania joining Detroit, Seat- 
tle, Akron and Canton, Ohio, in ex- 
posing the fallacy of claims to ex- 
ceptional voting strength made by 
John L. Lewis. 
And everywhere a numbed sense 




















Acme 
Workmen are doing new thinking today 


of disappointment on the part of tens 
and hundreds of thousands of fac- 
tory employees who had been told 
they could depend on mass unionism 
to protect their jobs against the in- 
evitable ravages of depression. 

The picture is not in any way 
pleasing to those of us who believe 
in collective bargaining, fairly and 
properly conducted. But—it repre- 
sents what depressions have a habit 
of doing to labor unionization, with 
the present one being productive of 
magnified damage by virtue of its 
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enlarged field of operation, and the 
assistance of a deadly ally in the form 
of CIO excesses. 

Obviously, no official figures are 
being issued from the respective head- 
quarters of the warring A. F. of L. 
and CIO factions. Yet it is probably 
safe to say that a million industrial 
workers who once carried union cards 
or had signed applications for them, 
have ceased paying dues. 

Thousands who have been laid off 
have returned to the doing of WPA 
chores, are unable to pay. Others, 
clinging to their jobs on a part-time 
basis, have soured on the organiza- 
tion that was helpless to keep them 
steadily employed at better wages, 
and have seized on this condition as 
an excuse for withdrawal. This at- 
titude may be either temporary, or 
permanent. 

By way of illustration, there can 
be cited the case of that city of 50,000 
population in the Great Lakes area 
where the Federation and the CIO 
quickly became the bargaining agents 
for a total of 6,000 men and women 
in 1937. Now, it is said, the num- 
ber has declined to less than 3,000. 

As for enrolling new members to 
take the place of the casualties in the 
ranks—well, it may be better to have 
an authorized union organizer ex- 
plain it. Says this “agitator,” who 
is credited with being one of the ablest 
and most successful in the field forces 
of William Green: 

“A man who still has a job in 1938 
wants to keep it at all costs. He is 
openly afraid of strikes and other 
‘hazards’ that continue to prevail in 
certain places when workers show in- 
terest in unionization, and he tells 
you so. He’s taking no chances and 
there’s little we can do about it. At 
least, until times get better.” 

Organizers have been dismissed by 
both CIO and A. F. of L. during the 
depression, and expense accounts of 
those remaining checked most care- 
fully. The implication that unions are 
taking it on the chin financially is 
substantiated by bits of external 
evidence as well as by statistical data 
from the inner offices. 

Action of the CIO in endeavoring 
to collect back dues by resort to “fly- 
ing squadrons” in Pittsburgh, Michi- 
gan and elsewhere made the first 
pages of most daily newspapers not 
long ago. 

In scores of other instances, the 
curtain is being lowered on well- 
meant unionization efforts in less 
spectacular fashion. Local unions 
just “fail” without fuss or ballyhoo, 
not even getting a line in the bank- 
ruptcy column. Unless a bargaining 
agreement achieving real betterment 
in wage and hour conditions is gained, 


experience in many localities has 
shown that the average life of an in- 
dustrial local can scarcely hope to ex- 
tend over more than a six-month 
period. On occasion, the end has 
been speeded by judicious, though 
tricky, concessions on the part of em- 
ployers. (Who was it said: “All’s 
ee 

In Ohio, and other states which 
may be considered equally typical, 
the mortality rate among CIO or- 
ganizations has been higher than that 
of those sponsored by the A. F. of L. 
The unusual success recorded by the 
CIO in smearing itself with the label 
of Communism is one reason for this. 
The very strong and very noticeable 
public reaction against CIO sitdown 
strikes is another. 

The primary cause, though, is to 
be detected in the method of enlist- 
meut used. A large number of the 
Lewis industrial unions were formed 
hastily on.a wave of fanatic zeal, with 
which was mingled a dash of political 
doctrine and, possibly, a sprinkling 
of outright coercion. 

Sentiment of this type is more like- 
ly to subside than is that engendered 
by the colder economic reasoning of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
whose organizers wisely have adhered 
pretty closely to the fundamental 
teaching of “better wages” and 
“shorter hours.” When a_ union 
attains those objectives without 
injury to other interests and to its 
own long-range welfare, it is build- 
ing for permanence. This kind of 
organization has given proof that it 
can take it during the present eco- 
nomic storm, thus answering a ques- 
tion that may have asserted itself fre- 
quently in recent months in the minds 
of business men. 

But even these solid unions are 











Wide World 





“Get Wise: Organize.” Now: “Un-organize”? 


having their troubles—and plenty of 
them. The time is at hand for the 
renewal of many of the agreements, 
signed originally and for the first 
time in 1937. Members over on the 
left, firm believers in the “more abun- 
dant life,” are bringing pressure to 
bear on their leaders to obtain wage 
increases—or else. 

Those leaders know that the bal- 
ance sheets of most companies auto- 
matically say “No” to such a request 
and that the average boss is in no 
temper to argue over non-existent 
sources of bigger payrolls. Should 
they save face with the left-wingers 
by insistence on demands that will 
lead to strikes? Or should they sign 
on the best obtainable terms—which, 
however, may result in further losses 
in membership by the walking out of 
dissatisfied subscribers to the “ever- 
rising standard” theory? 

More industrial employers in the 
Midwest treated themselves to the 
luxury of extended vacations in Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Bermuda and other 
favored spots the past Winter than 
for several years. Curiosity impelled 
me to seek from the owner of a large 
foundry, normally hiring about 700 
men, the reason for this suddenly- 
acquired carefree attitude on the part 
of business. Rather sarcastically, he 
commented : 

“Well, there aren’t any profits, in 
the first place, and we are so down- 
hearted over the fear of government 
spending that we feel we need a little 
rest. Also, we are going to let labor 
do some of the worrying, now. There 
doesn’t seem to be much danger of a 
strike on the part of organized men 
who feel that they are lucky to still 
have a job.” 

A little questioning served to re- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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World's Champion Tax-Cutter: 


were high. Altogether too high, 

thought Frank G. Arnold. So he 
began to explore the situation. 

“As a plain, commonsense farmer 
and business man,” he relates, “I 
wanted to know what became of 
the money extracted from my ex- 
chequer.” 

Arnold, aided and encouraged by 
three fellow Nebraskans—E. L. 
Burke, C. J. McClelland, C. D. Has- 
kell—started his tax reduction cam- 
paign in a small way, checking up 
on prices paid for fence posts and 
gravel. But he publicized his find- 
ings—and aroused taxpayers did the 
rest. 

Today, Arnold is perhaps the coun- 
try’s leading tax crusader. For six 
years he has been president of the 
Nebraska Federation of County Tax- 
payers Leagues, an organization 
which, by dogged perseverance, has 
accomplished prodigies of tax reduc- 
tion and prevention in the State. 

For example: 

Nebraska has no sales or use tax. 

Nebraska has no cigarette tax. 

It has no service tax, no luxury 
tax, no income tax. 

Since 1927, general property levies 
have been reduced 33%, with a total 
saving of $139,000,000. 

Assessed valuations have been low- 
ered 25% to 35%. 

Outstanding bonds of political sub- 
divisions have been cut from $113,- 
000,000 to $75,000,000. 

The gross cost of government in 
Nebraska, as measured by general 
property levies, is now approximately 
$45,000,000 per annum, compared 
with the $66,000,000 of 1927. 

Nebraska, as a State, has no bonded 
indebtedness whatever. All business 
is handled on a cash basis. 

Best of all, these vast economies 
have in no way impaired the ade- 
quacy of governmental services. On 
the contrary, they have resulted in a 
far more proficient administration 
of schools, building projects, and 
relief. 

Squarely in the middle of this 
happy picture stands Arnold. As 
chief of Nebraska’s tax vigilantes, he 
has been a major force in routing the 
hey-nonny-nonny type of legislator 
and bringing about a_ businesslike 
condition of affairs. 


Te: years ago, taxes in Nebraska 
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Arnold makes charts talk—and talk in county-against-county language 


The Federation itself is a tribute 
to his generalship. It is composed of 
eighty-four separate and individual 
leagues. These local groups—rang- 
ing in size from a few score members 
to thousands—have their own head- 
quarters and sponsor their own pub- 
lic meetings. Each one represents an 
excellent cross-section of the taxpay- 
ing public—farmers, stockmen, law- 
yers, merchants, and so on. Rich men 
and poor men alike are welcomed, the 
only requisite being a sincere interest 
in efficient government. All research 
work is supported purely by public 
subscription, much of it is done gratis. 

When Arnold launched his cam- 
paign, several of these groups were, 
of course, already in existence. But 
they were just small voices, small 
voices crying out against town or 
county injustices. By knitting to- 


gether their efforts, and organizing 
them along aggressive, well-planned 
lines, he has made the Federation a 
big voice in Nebraska’s government, 
a stanch and alert guardian of pri- 
vate pocketbooks. 

Of Yankee stock, Arnold was born 
on a farm near Scotia, Neb. At the 
age of ten he was in charge of his 
father’s ranch and cattle herds. After 
high school, he managed a coal, 
grain, and feed business in Fullerton. 
He sold this in 1906, bought control 
of the Fullerton Electric & Power 
Company—practically a defunct or- 
ganization—put it on its feet, and 
turned it over in 1910 at an enviable 
profit. Then he began the real-estate, 
loan and insurance business which 
he still owns. 

This “was Arnold’s background 
when, a few years past, he decided to 
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break a lance in the tax battle. The 
methods by which he carries on his 
crusade—methods that are stirring 
national interest—are a reflection of 
that background, a combination of 
diligent work, thorough preparation, 
and a canny knowledge of human na- 
ture. 

The latter point should be heavily 
underlined. To achieve anything you 
need the voter’s interest. Therefore, 
says Arnold, you must apply just as 
much study to winning the voter as 
does the spendthrift politician. 

This idea did a great deal to shape 
Arnold’s approach. He decided that 
any attempt at tax control must, of 
necessity, possess a basic psychological 
appeal. Further, he saw that tax con- 
trol involves two elements: It not 
only means reduction of existing taxes 
but, at the same time, prevention of 
new taxes. Last but not least, he 
realized that graft is not the only 
factor in government waste. Private 
interests of all kinds must be curbed. 
Many ill-judged government expendi- 
tures are the direct result of heedless 
civic groups who are constantly de- 
manding this or that. 

Arnold girded himself for a long, 


steady fight, gathered a number of 
conscientious cohorts about him, and 
launched a campaign designed to 
greet fire with fire.. He publicized 
his drive by public meetings. From 
first to last, he has believed this the 
most effective method of reaching the 
voter. 

Arnold didn’t stress the need for 
reducing taxes. On the contrary, he 
emphasized that his was simply a 
movement for better government, 
whereas waste, graft and inefficiency 
must necessarily bring bad govern- 
ment and consequent injury to every- 
one. He defined his aim clearly as 
that of getting more value per doilar 
spent. More taxes do not indicate 
better government services, he pointed 
out, but the opposite. Actually, they 
encourage officials to throw money 
away ; dollars, in themselves, generate 
waste. Conversely, care in the spend- 
ing of money would result in better 
government, wouldn’t it? 

All this was not only true but plau- 
sible. On that basis, Arnold had no 
difficulty in quickening public in- 
terest. What’s more—and this is sig- 
nificant—he effectually spiked the 
office-holder’s attack. Arnold was 








WANT TO REDUCE TAXES 
Here’s How, Says Frank Arnold: 


IN YOUR STATE? 


1. Itemize, classify and analyze every dollar of income 
and every dollar of expenditure. 


2. Emphasize the small, familiar items—schoolroom 
chalk and fence posts, for example. 


3. Talk dollars, not millions of dollars. 


4. Dramatize expenditures with charts, comparing 
town with town, county with county. 


5. Don’t try to reduce taxes with one big slash. Inch 
your way along, cutting down a few dollars here, pre- 
venting some new outlay there. 


6. Stop the spending where the spending starts. Begin 
at the bottom and work up. 


7. Don’t take sides, politically. 


8. Above all, have an answer ready for the politician’s 
stock alibi, “Where can we make reductions?” 














pleading for good government. That 
is the politician’s own traditional 
song. He couldn’t very well make 
open objection to it. 

Then Arnold drove home another 
wedge. He expiained that the source 
of trouble could never be found if 
new money from new taxes was con- 
stantly flooding in. He took a firm 
stand against all new forms of taxa- 
tion “until such time as the tax money 
now being collected is honestly and 
efficiently expended.” This likewise 
sounded reasonable to the voter. 

Thus, with the politicians on a spot 
and a strong reason against new taxes 
advanced, the ground was prepared 
for a vast simplification of the tax 
structure and the substitution of 
economical business methods. 

Broadly speaking, Arnold’s method 
of procedure is this: 

First, get the facts about every ex- 
penditure, whether it be in a town, 
county, or state. 

Second, publicize those facts in a 
simple, graphic, and dramatic way. 

Third, have a reply for every coun- 
ter-question that may be put to you 
by the tax exploiter. 

“We know from experience,” de- 
clares Arnold, “that when you pro- 
test about taxes, the stock question 
and alibi of the official is, “Where are 
we wasting money? Where can we 
make reductions ?” 

“To find the answer for these ques- 
tions in Nebraska we have gone into 
the various political subdivisions and 
itemized, classified and analyzed every 
dollar of income and every dollar of 
expenditure. 

“Then we can lay our finger on 
one item and say, “You paid too much 
for this’; on another item and say, 
“You should not have bought this at 
all.’ I don’t care what state it is, or 
what community in a state. There is 
no other way that it can be done. 
And it must be done by an organiza- 
tion that is no part of the government 
payroll.” 

Take, for example, the matter of 
those fence posts he first looked into. 
When Arnold started his investiga- 
tions it was apparent that county gov- 
ernment, as usual, was the most tan- 
gled canebrake in the tax morass. 
He wanted to center his attack on 
county waste, wanted to demonstrate 
with materials that every local farm- 
er knew about. Fence posts were 
ideal. 

“Those fence posts,” he observes 
smilingly, “were called ‘piles’ in one 
county at $12.50 per ‘pile’, as against 
the ordinary cost of $1.60 for a ‘fence 
post’. Well, you see that is a pile, 
all right—out of the taxpayer’s 
pocket.” 

(Continued on page 31) 
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man must be sold on his house 
and his line before he can sell 
very well.” 

This saying may not be true enough 
to qualify as an axiom—fake-stock 
pushers, for instance, are highly suc- 
cessful salesmen although far from 
sold on their houses and their mer- 
chandise. 

Nevertheless, it is true that the 
salesforce which is sold on its com- 
pany and its line is likely to be a very 
good one. 

Selling to salesmen is much like 
any other form of sound selling. The 
right attitude or position must be 
taken towards the “buyers.” High 
pressure must be the last resort. 
Over-selling must be avoided, or con- 
tinual re-selling will be very difficult. 

Here is how a number of progres- 
sive companies sell themselves and 
their products to their salesmen. 

GRAYBAR EL Lectric Co. takes the 
position that the salesman is a very 
important part of its organization— 
a position which is continually nailed 
to the mast by publication and by 
proclamation in speeches before im- 
portant audiences. 

To follow through on that attitude, 
Graybar treats its salesmen as men. 
Messages to them are plain, free from 
fancy printing and embellishments, 
but packed with information and 
crystal-clear. The men are told the 
“why” of everything because im- 
portant men must know the reasons 
for what they do. 

A basic sales manual, as practical 
as a pair of pliers and as thorough as 
a German chemist, starts with a team- 
work keynote; goes on with the com- 
pany history; tells how to sell, with 
the “whys” of every point on sales- 
manship; gives 37 ways to achieve 
teamwork, with “whys” of each; is 
very practical about how to make 
money; and ends with how to get 
more information and how to check 
up on oneself. 

In addition, complete sales data are 
supplied on all lines. The sales 
manual for parking meters, for in- 
stance, begins by telling about the 


A: old saying has it that “A sales- 
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THE ART OF 
Selling the Salesman 


Edwin Laird Cady 


problem the product solves for cus- 
tomers; describes the product in 
terms of who designed it, how its 
mechanism functions and how it is 
serviced; analyzes competition in a 
dispassionate, factual way; describes 
market reaction and answers the most 
important questions of buyers ; proves 
the answers with testimonials and 
with quotations from magazine and 
newspaper stories; shows how the 
meter makes money for its buyers; 
and ends by outlining a buying agree- 
ment under which the product first 
obtains a fair trial on a fair basis and 
then pays for itself out of earnings. 

A practical, commonsense house 
organ is also used. Each issue car- 
ries enough inside information to be 
really confidential; it is neither a 
fluff nor a pep sheet. But most of 
its contents tell of ways in which 
Graybar salesmen have sold goods, 
and why those methods worked. The 
emphasis is on practical ways to get 
sales, and off “inspired” selling. 
There is no fight talk, no ballyhoo. 

Graybar also specializes on getting 
co-operation between its salesmen and 
the salesmen of its manufacturers. All 
of the stimulators of common effort 
are used. But basically, its method of 
selling salesmen on company and 
products is: Treat salesmen like the 
important men they are, and tell 
them the “how” and the “why” of 
everything they are required to do. 

The point of view of BENRUS 
Watcx Co. is to bring salesmen into 
the product and merchandising pic- 
ture from the very start. A new- 
model watch is merely the embodi- 
ment of a merchandising idea, the 
company believes, and the idea is as 
likely to be originated by a salesman 
or a customer as by the management. 

From the very inception of an idea, 
salesmen are consulted about its de- 
velopment. It is their baby, and they 
do their full share in bringing it up. 
The salesmen speak in conferences as 
representatives of the viewpoints of 
all their customers. In discussing a 
new product, they give their views 
on its best price range, the profits of 
the jewelers, how it should be mer- 


chandised, and why it will sell under 
immediate or approaching market 
conditions. Sales promotion, intrinsic 
values, packaging, novelty, and vogue 
are all among the items covered. 

The result, says Benrus, is that 
further selling of the new product to 
salesmen is unnecessary. They are 
already sold: For every number in 
the line is thoroughly familiar to 
them, and they have taken a full part 
in its conception and planning. 

E. F. Houcuton & Co. believes 
that a salesman is less than sold on 
any item in its line unless he can act 
as a semi-technical adviser on it. And 
since this particular line includes spe- 
cial technical products for almost 
every industry, the men must be ready 
to discuss in detail widely varied fac- 
tory problems in varied industries. 





But the men are not strictly on 
their own. Behind them are tech- 
nical specialists, which keeps them 
from being afraid to get into situa- 
tions which are beyond their own 
technical depth. 

Salesmen are taught more than the 
mere mechanics of product applica- 
tions. They are told how customers 
can select products to fit the chang- 
ing needs of changing market condi- 
tions, and a measure of economics is 
mixed with the mechanics. 

Therefore, Houghton salesmen re- 
ceive letters which are crammed with 
information on new products; con- 
fidential illustrated bulletins which re- 
veal details of how products behave 
under fire; and other letters which 
tell how to change tactics and rec- 
ommendations with changing market 
conditions. The company likes its 
sales data to be illustrated, tabulated. 
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and complete, but easy to understand. 

Salesmen are told in advance about 
each campaign, release and mailing 
of the company’s advertising. They 
know exactly where each effort is 
made to help them, and are in a po- 
sition to follow through. The pur- 
poses of each individual advertising 
effort are explained as well. This has 
the effect of welding the advertising 
copy and the sales talks into one unit, 
and of selling the salesmen on their 
company’s advertising. 

Since, with so much information 
coming through, the men would have 
trouble if they tried to remember it 
all, the company provides a book of 
“memory refresher sheets,” or brief 
outlines which can be read swiftly be- 
fore starting to make sales talks. 

Salesmen’s complaints, whether on 


and let nature take its course. Then 
they will sell themselves. 

In following out this plan, company 
executives are very active in giving 
the salesmen suggestions and data 
which will help them to sell them- 
selves. Chemical and factory experts, 
in particular, give the salesmen eye- 
opening talks on technical subjects. 
In the rayon field, new sales possibili- 
ties are constantly opening up, and 
full advantage is taken of these to 
fire the imaginations of the men. 

In the room which contains the 
salesmen’s offices is a magazine rack 
loaded with trade and style papers. 
From these the men get ideas of 
where the product will sell, and how 
to sell it. They need no urging to 
read, and receive none. Red-hot 
style news from Paris, data on all 
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price, performance, or whatnot, are 
investigated with the utmost speed. 
Consequently, no salesman gets the 
discouraged feeling that the boss does 
not care what he thinks ; no new move 
of competition becomes an unknown 
quantity to management; and no 
trivial, habitual trouble of a salesman 
grows up to be an alibi. 

By these methods, E. F. Houghton 
& Co. manages to keep its salesmen 
familiar with the details of an amaz- 
ing variety of products, and at the 
same time carry out its basic philoso- 
phy of selling salesmen—give them a 
continual flood of new information, 
then keep the old data quickly avail- 
able in outline form. 

When you have a comparatively 
new product which attracts :magina- 
tive salesmen, says the CELANESE 
Corp. OF AMERICA (rayon). simply 
give them all the information vou can 


Soibelman 


s plus personal contact belong in every sell-the-salesman program 


publicity, and reprints of the com- 
pany’s advertising give the men ad- 
ditional ideas. Other sources are 
booklets on how to fabricate and use 
the company’s products; though they 
are given to customers, they serve to 
give salesmen more ammunition for 
selling themselves. 

A final source are the labels which 
the company supplies free of charge 
to all garment makers using its prod- 
ucts. These labels may be simple and 
comparatively plain, or highly in- 
formative and very beautiful, as cus- 
tomers desire. But in talking over 
label selection with customers, and 
helping to decide on just what in- 
formation the label should give the 
consumer, salesmen keep their imag- 
inations alive on the services which 
the company’s products perform for 
consumers. 

Ton-TeEx Corp., maker of power 





transmission and conveyor belting, 
has a large percentage of its sales- 
men on a commission basis; its guid- 
ing principle in selling salesmen is 
that commission salesmen cannot be 
driven—they can only be led. This 
calls for close and lively contact be- 
tween company and men. 

First of all, Ton-Tex never allows 
its record system of what salesmen 
are doing to get slack. The number 
of reports made by each salesman 
every day, the kinds of prospects he 
visits, the interest and “aliveness” 
shown in what he writes, the repeat 
orders he does or does not get, etc., 
are first on the order of the sales- 
manager’s work every day. Any fall- 
ing down is the subject of immedi- 
ate attention ; any building up receives 
instant recognition. 

Ton-Tex has learned that the num- 
ber of orders a salesman sends in has 
a direct relation to the number of re- 
ports he makes, and that reports fall 
off at once if the company does not 
keep in its sales correspondence a 
kind of “tension” which makes the 
men feel that they are tied to some- 
thing alive. 

Everything is done to maintain that 
tension. Sales contests, prompt let- 
ters to prospects after calls, imme- 
diate reports on orders received 
through the mail, advertising cam- 
paigns with reports on their progress, 
all go out in a constant stream to keep 
that feeling of live contact in the mind 
of the salesman. 

Complete, thorough training, backed 
by laboratory research, is the selling- 
the-salesman platform of AMERICAN 
METER Co., which sells a highly tech- 
nical product to public utilities and oil 
refineries. 

Each salesman, the company be- 
lieves, must be capable of talking with 
many different kinds of executives of 
each customer. Individual salesmen, 
therefore, are very carefully trained, 
spending as much as ten years in 
various departments of the company 
and as junior representatives before 
becoming full-fledged ‘engineering 
representatives.” 

Much of the training is in the com- 
pany laboratory. And when a new 
technical problem on a product comes 
up, the laboratory is where the repre- 
sentative takes it for solution. There, 
also, the representatives meet all new 
products. There they can make tests, 
put them through all of their paces, 
and be absolutely sold on them be- 
fore taking them to the engineers of 
customers. The field training of ju- 
nior representatives follows through 
by teaching them how-to discuss the 
meter problems of all kinds of execu- 
tives of customers. 

One of the hardest nuts to crack 

(Continued on page 27) 
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What's New 
In Business 







New Prices for Steel 


Early in July, buyers of steel were 
holding up their orders to see what 
was going to happen to the steel price 
structure as a result of two events 
which shook the foundations of the 
industry : . 

First, “Big Steel” (subsidiaries of 
U. S. Steel Corp.) announced price 
cuts of 7% and up (roughly, about 
$4 a ton). And “Little Steel” (In- 
land, Bethlehem, Republic and others ) 
quickly scrambled into line to keep 
its competitive position. 

Second, and more important, lead- 
ing producers in the steel industry 
abandoned their long-established 
method of pricing steel at Pittsburgh 
and some other steel-producing cen- 
ters. Instead, they launched a new 
system—quoting the same prices at 
nearly all producing plants. 

To both buyers and sellers of steel, 
this last move had far-reaching sig- 
nificance. 

Until now, the price of one ton of 
steel to the buyer was the price quoted 
at Pittsburgh, plus the difference in 
price at the nearest plant (which was 
always higher than Pittsburgh), plus 
freight charges from the plant to the 
buyer’s factory. Now, the price of 
one ton is the same at most plants 
as it is at Pittsburgh, plus freight 
charges from the nearest plant. And 
where two or more suppliers are com- 
peting for the business, freight charges 
may even be borne by the producers. 

The reasons for this drastic change 
in pricing can be explained partly by 
the industry’s drive for more busi- 
ness, partly by existing laws and gov- 
ernment investigations. 

The pending monopoly investiga- 
tion by the National Economic Com- 
mittee brings up the fourteen-year- 
old charge of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission that the “Pittsburgh-plus” 
system is “monopolistic.” For, ac- 
cording to the F. T. C., setting prices 
at Pittsburgh gave Pittsburgh pro- 
ducers an edge over other steel 
makers to the extent of a virtual mo- 
nopoly. 

Another 













































current investigation 
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BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


Two Weeks of Business News 








BETTER DAYS? 


Just 11 months ago, business men wondered if faltering 
stock market signalled trouble ahead. It did. Now, business 
men wonder if buoyant stock market (pp. 28, 29) signals 
better times; but plan cautiously on recollection that as 
prophet of future business, stock market has only 50% 
record. Concurrently, stock trading jumps from lowest May 
volume since 1916, to June volume highest for any month 
since December, 1937; Standard Oil of N. J. successfully 
floats $85,000,000 in debentures and serial notes, second 
largest industrial bond issue this year; William McChesney 
Martin, Jr., 31, becomes New York Stock Exchange’s first 
full-time paid president. 





CLOSING GAP 


Building picture brightens as total construction continues 
to close gap between this year and last. Sharp-eyed ob- 
servers expect 1938 volume to pass 1937 in August (but 
partly because August, 1937, showed heavy drop); FHA 
mortgage-insurance volume in June tops June, 1937, by 
75%; U. S. Housing Authority reveals plans to finance 
$204,000,000 in projects in next 12 months. 





BRIGHT SPOTS 


Other bright spots: Mid-year bank statements show increase 
in deposits, total assets, lendable funds, over March reports ; 
ICC okays Eastern railroads’ 18-month experimental rise in 
coach fares to 24%c a mile; New Haven Railroad trustees 
announce proposed purchase of 50 lightweight passenger 
cars; Atlantic Refining Co. contracts for building of 18,500- 
ton oil tanker; Simonds Saw & Steel decides to move into 
novel windowless plant in Fitchburg, Mass., at once—built 
in 1931, never occupied because of subsequent business con- 
ditions ; price of steel scrap rises moderately, foreshadowing 
rise in steel production; steel industry cuts prices, but faces 
new and puzzling problems (p. 16); headlong unionization 
loses momentum as workmen pause to think things over 
(p. 10) ; personnel of new Federal civil aeronautics authority 
looks good to aviation industry. 





UNPROVED 


Nevertheless, few observers feel that business is altogether 
out of the woods (pp. 7, 20). “General sentiment” in textiles, 
automobiles (p. 34), coal, retailing, metal-working indus- 
tries, swings sharply upward. But whether more orders will 
follow more hopefulness remains unproved; and thorny 
problems—in steel, railroads, building, other durable-goods 
industries—remain unsolved. 





8TH YEAR 





Federal Government closes eighth successive fiscal year with 
deficit, as still larger deficit is forecast for fiscal 1938-39. 
Meanwhile, resultful, proved-in-practice program for curb- 
ing taxes, government spending, is presented (p. 12). 








watched by steel men is that of the 
cement industry, where the F. T. C. 
is bringing to light “multiple-basing” 
pricing methods similar to former 
steel practices. 

More than this, many observers 
consider that under the Robinson- 
Patman Act, which prohibits any 
price system which restricts competi- 
tion among customers, the former 
price differentials definitely curbed 
competition between customers in 
different sections of the country. For 
customers near Pittsburgh have had 
a decided advantage over customers 
near the other producing centers 
where steel prices were higher. 

So today, the attitude of the steel 
industry toward the critics of its 


former pricing system apparently is: 

“All right. If you think our pric- 
ing system has been ‘monopolistic’ or 
has curbed competition, we'll stop it, 
charge the same prices at all our mills, 
and see what happens!” 

The result of this drastic shift in 
pricing points to the possibility of 
many revolutionary changes in the 
industry. 

In the first place, many steel ex- 
ecutives wonder if the new pricing 
methods will result in price wars. 
With the same general price levels 
prevailing all over the country, some 
steel makers may slash prices even 
further to keep up sales and produc- 
tion. 

Second, one-plant producers feel 
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that they may be forced to the wall 
by the severe competition of large 
companies with many plants scat- 
tered over the country. For unless 
the small producer’s market is near 
by, his freight charges to distant con- 
sumers would eat up all profits and 
force him to merge or go out of busi- 
ness. 

Third, buyers of steel might be at 
the mercy of the nearest producer. 
With prices uniform at every plant, 
the nearest plant would naturally get 
the business; for buyers would ob- 
viously buy where freight charges 
would be lowest. Some buyers may 
even try to force the railroads, 
through the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, to shoulder part of the 
freight differentials to make compe- 
tition possible between nearby and 
distant producers. 

Fourth, Pittsburgh, supplying one- 
quarter of the nation’s steel, may lose 
her supremacy and steel producers 
might find their markets broken up 
into regional divisions. Now prices 
are the same at eight important pro- 
ducing centers, and companies with 
large mills in these centers may have 
advantage over those which have not. 
Bethlehem, for example, may have a 
distinct edge in the East with new 
mills at Sparrows Point, Maryland, 
and at Buffalo. U. S. Steel might 
dominate the South with its plant at 
Birmingham, Alabama, and the Chi- 
cago area with its Chicago and Gary 
plants. Republic may enjoy a mo- 
nopoly at Cleveland, National Steel 
(Great Lakes Steel Division) at De- 
troit, where the vast automotive mar- 
ket exists. Youngstown, on the other 
hand, may have few nearby markets 
and may have difficulty in meeting 
freight rates by rail to its consumers. 

Fifth, producers with water trans- 
portation and storage facilities—such 
as U. S. Steel, Republic, Bethlehem 
and Jones and Laughlin—may find 
themselves in a better competitive po- 
sition by shipping large stocks by 
ships and barges over inland water- 
ways, storing in advance of demand 
of distant markets. Water rates, low- 
er than rail, will cut shipping charges 
and may result in producing com- 
petition among near and distant pro- 
ducers, 

Sixth, steel producers may find that 
expansion is necessary—not expan- 
sion for increased production, but ex- 
pansion by relocating existing plants 
nearer to consumer markets. 

Obviously, the new method of pric- 
ing will mean lower prices for the 
consumer. 

But will it mean more sales, more 
profits, for the producer? 

If not, will it mean a renewal of 


the controversy with labor over 
wages ? 





Acme 


A distressed company publicizes its problem over the factory door 


These are the questions which steel 
men are looking for the next few 
months to answer. 


To Help Workers Save 


Late in June, two companies re- 
ported new plans to help employees 
save for the future: 

1. The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., in addition to its sav- 
ings-bank plan for employees, set up 
a savings system to encourage work- 
ers to buy U. S. Government “Baby 
Bonds.” Under this arrangement, 
employees may authorize deductions 
from their weekly pay checks from 
75c up. When savings accumulate to 
an amount sufficient to buy the bond 
—five denominations are offered, 
from $25 to $1,000—the company 
will make arrangements for the pur- 
chase. More than this, the company 
will not only supplant government 
agencies in distributing bonds, but 
also will take over the handling of 
collections, bookkeeping, and _inci- 
dental costs. 

2. The Long Island Produce and 
Fertilizer Co. organized a new trust 
plan for all employees with two years 
of service. Under this plan, the com- 
pany will match employees’ contribu- 
tions, dollar for dollar, to set up an 
individual trust fund for every em- 
ployee who contributes. A local bank 
will handle the funds and investments, 
and life insurance protection will be 
given to every contributor. To start 
the savings ball rolling, the company 
announced salary increases for all of- 
fice employees. 

While these two developments cen- 
tered interest on new saving plans, 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey re- 
ported the result of its thirty-month- 
old “thrift fund.” From 32,000 em- 
ployees who have invested in the fund 


since January 1, 1937, more than 
$16,000,000 has piled up in savings. 
Employees have contributed from 3% 
to 13% of their salaries, with the 
company matching the first 3% and 
one-half of every additional 1%. 
Withdrawals are provided for once a 
year, beginning on July 1, but em- 
ployees have asked for only $3,000,- 
000 of the entire fund. 


Which Way to Turn? 


Early in July, the Usona Manu- 
facturing Co. of St. Louis, Mo. turned 
to cartooning (see photo) to drama- 
tize its story to the public. 

For the company has been forced 
to shut down production for more 
than four weeks—and there’s still no 
apparent solution to the problem. 

During the last year, the company 
(maker of iron work, steel doors, 
and window trim) had a CIO con- 
tract for collective bargaining with its 
fifty workers. When this contract ex- 
pired, CIO leaders threatened to 
strike unless the company signed a 
closed-shop agreement for another 
year. 

Meanwhile, the A. F. of L. de- 
manded _ collective-bargaining rights, 
claiming a majority of the workers. 
And to back up its demand, it threat- 
ened to boycott the company’s prod- 
ucts in the building industry, where 
A. F. of L. unions dominate. : 

Neither union appealed to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board for a 
vote. The company held an unofficial 
vote, but results were not conclusive. 

So the CIO strike followed; A. F. 
of L. employees refused to pass the 
picket lines ; the plant shut down; and 
the company in desperation now re- 
sorts to humor. But the public has 
as yet proposed no solution, Usona 
reports. 
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O it the hard way! Think ahead 

of your job. Then nothing in the 

world can keep the job ahead 
from reaching out for you. Do it bet- 
ter than it need be done. Next time 
doing it will be child’s play. Let no 
one or anything stand between you 
and the difficult task, let nothing deny 
you this rich chance to gain strength 
by adversity, confidence by mastery, 
success by deserving it. Do it better 
each time. Do it better than anyone 
else can do it. I know this sounds 
old-fashioned. It is, but it has built 
the world. 
—Hartow H. Curtice, president, 
Buick Division, General Motors Corp. 


Unless man in the midst of all his 
modernism finds a middle ground 
upon which to adjust his differences, 
there can be no mutual progress, hu- 
man liberty is sacrificed and talent 
and free-will suffer. Improvement of 
the standards of living of the whole 
people is paramount, if civilization is 
to escape world fanaticism. 
—ARrnotp W. Crart, Craft Oil Co. 


The basic truth must be made man- 
ifest, that MY good is YOUR good, 
that YOUR good is HIS good, that 
HIS good is HER good, in an ever- 
widening circle, showing plainly that 
the good of ALL the people is within 
the scope of ALL the people them- 
selves to create, give, receive and ex- 
change. —Wirt Horp. 


The virtues which keep this world 
sweet and the faithfulness which 
keeps it steadfast are chiefly those of 
the average man. The danger of the 
two-talent man is that he will be con- 
tent with mediocrity. 

—W. Russet Bowle. 


Character is the foundation stone 
upon which one must build to win 
respect. Just as no worthy building 
can be erected on a weak foundation, 
so no lasting reputation worthy of re- 
spect can be built on a weak charac- 
ter. Without character, all effort to 
attain dignity is superficial, and re- 
sults are sure to be disappointing. 

—R. C. SAMSEL. 





THOUGHTS 


on the business 
of life 


AUN. 

















A TEXT 


Confidence in an unfaithful man in 
time of trouble is like a broken 
tooth and a foot out of joint— 
Proverbs 25:19. 


Sent in by J. Caylor, Shreveport, 
La. What is your favorite text? 
A Fores book ts presented to 
senders of texts used. 
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EVERYTHING SEEMS TO WORK 
OUT ALL RIGHT! 


Because it rains when we wish it 
wouldn't, 

Because men do what they often 
shouldn't, 

Because crops fail, and plans go 
wrong— 

Some of us grumble the whole day 
long. 

But, somehow, in spite of the care 
and doubt, 

It seems at last that things work out. 


So bend to your trouble and meet 
your care, 

For the clouds must break, and the 
sky grow fair. 

Let the rain come down as it must 
and will, 

But keep on working and hoping still, 

For in spite of the grumblers who 
stand about, 

Somehow, it seems all things work 
out. —SELECTED. 


Think as you work, for in the final 
analysis your worth to your company 
comes not only in solving problems 
but in anticipating them. 

—H. H. Ross. 


He that seekest to be eminent 
amongst able men hath a great task; 
but that is ever good for the public; 
but he that plots to be the only figure 
amongst ciphers is the decay of an 
whole age. —Francis Bacon. 


Of how many corporate activities 
in this world would it be possible to 
say that they are set up to do the will 
of God? Are there any businesses 
set up with that expressed purpose? 
It is farcical to suggest such a thing. 
How many nations are there to do 
the will of God? Even to ask the 
question is absurd. 

—FreEDERICK W. Norwoop, D.D. 


The American Republic and Amer- 
ican business are Siamese twins ; they 
came out of the same womb at the 
same time; they are born in the same 
principles and when American busi- 
ness dies, the American Republic will 
die, and when the American Republic 
dies, American business will die.— 
Jostan W. Batrey, U. S. Senator 
from North Carolina. 


Keeping your nose to the grind- 
stone will get a thing done, but it will 
not help you to see what to do next. 
And a man in business has to do 
both. —TueE At antic Loe. 


Will you leave behind a tomb or a 
life which will inspire others to live 
in good relationships with fellow-men, 
in good relationships with different 
color, language or geographical 
groups? 

—Howarp D. McGrath, D.D. 


To acquire wealth is not easy, yet 
to keep it is even more difficult. . . . 
It is said that wealth is like a viper 
which is harmless if a man know how 
to take hold of it; but, if he does not, 
it will twine around his hand and 
bite him. 

—Franxk K. Houston, president, 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., N. Y. 


Lay up your treasures in goodwill, 
for in no other form are your posses- 
sions more inviolate. —BuRKE. 


Publicity attracts friends, prosper- 
ity attaches friends, but adversity is 
the acid test of true friendship. 

—THE Case Eac te. 


If you sit still and do what you are 
told you will never be told to do big 
things. —Tue Pick-Up. 


Those who believe we have reached 
the limit of business progress or em- 
ployment opportunity in this country 
are like the farmer who had two 
windmills and pulled down one be- 
cause he was afraid there was not 
enough wind for both. 

—Morris S. TREMAINE, Comp- 
troller, State of New York. 





In response to many requests 
from readers, a collection of the 
“Thoughts” which have appeared 
on this page during the last twenty 
years has been published in book 


form. Price $2. 
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Jones Won't Be in Today! 


Archibald Black 


ation of a stage play has to be 

postponed because one of the 
cast is ill. For every important mem- 
ber of the company is given an under- 
study who is trained to step into his 
part when emergency requires. 

Yet unexpected absence of a key 
man is the one problem that most 
business executives contrive to dodge 
until it’s too late to do anything about 
it. As a result, there inevitably comes 
a time when unexpected illness, acci- 
dent or equally unpredictable happen- 
ings throw a monkeywrench into the 
otherwise smooth functioning of a 
good organization. 

The “understudy” solution used in 
the theatre is so simple that it is sur- 
prising to find it so little used in 
business. 


tion of do we find that present- 


But Do It Carefully 


Every employee whose work needs 
special knowledge or experience can 
be given an understudy. The regu- 
lar employee should be instructed to 
train this other man sufficiently to 
permit his picking up the work when- 
ever necessary. To make sure that 
instructions are followed and that the 
substitute is really familiar with the 





Ewing Galloway 
Are headaches, mishandled customers, overtime work far into the night the order of things 


when a key man is unexpectedly taken ill? They needn't be. Here’s an idea for preventing 
such disorder—borrowed, of all places, from the stage! 


work, he should be transferred to it 
occasionally. In this way the execu- 
tive will always have available a per- 
son trained to step into a breach. 

As a general rule, it will be found 
advisable to give the personnel some 
idea of the purpose behind the plan. 
When it is first broached, the man 
immediately concerned is very likely 
to become suspicious and jump to 
wrong conclusions. For, unless the 
purpose is convincingly explained, it 
is only natural for him to assume that 
he is being slated to go in the near 
future. 

Instead of arbitrarily ordering 
Jones to explain his work to Smith, 
it will prove better diplomacy to 
sell him on the advantages of hav- 
ing someone else familiar with the 
details. Take as an example the day 
when Jones did not feel well enough 
to come to work. But something in 
his division just had to go out that 
day. He was forced to report and 
struggle through a day when he 
should have been at home, whereas, 
if Smith had been trained to carry on 
his work, he could have been spared 
quite comfortably. 

Or it might prove good psychology 
to introduce the idea as vacation time 








approaches. A few weeks before his 
vacation, Jones could be reminded 
that his work had always been al- 
lowed to pile up untouched in his 
absence, to the great inconvenience 
of others and perhaps to that of the 
customers, and that he, himself, had 
always returned from vacation to find 
an accumulation of unfinished work 
that necessitated double pressure (if 
not overtime) until he could catch up. 


Once Tough, Now Soft 


Of course the most logical man to 
fill the role of understudy is usually, 
though not always, the person next in 
line for the position he is to under- 
study. This makes it doubly impor- 
tant to avoid any misunderstandings 
on his part and on the part of the 
man whose work he is to learn. 
Otherwise, each of them will certain- 
ly jump to wrong conclusions, to the 
disadvantage of the organization. A 
good man may be lost because the 
regular employee looks for and finds 
another position; or the substitute 
may become dissatisfied when he fails 
to get the promotion that the tem- 
porary change had led him to expect. 

Some organizations use the under- 
study plan in a half-hearted way, but 
it is usually by accident or subcon- 
sciously and seldom as part of a de- 
liberate program. If you decide to 
try the idea yourself, you may be sur- 
prised to find how many of your old 
personnel problems disappear into 
thin air. 

Picture yourself on the day that 
some employee reports sick: You 
know that it’s going to be a busy day, 
even before you reach the office. And 
your telephone starts in before you 
have time to get into the morning 
mail. It is the shipping clerk’s wife 
calling to say that Jones has just con- 
tracted a severe cold and has been 
ordered to bed for a few days, and 
he is rather concerned about those 
rush orders that have to go out in the 
meantime. 

You know only too well yourself 
that those rush orders can’t wait. 
You summon one of the junior clerks 
and explain that Jones won’t be in for 
a few days. “Take up his work im- 
mediately and see that those rush or- 
ders go out today. If your own work 
can’t wait, have Smith handle any- 
thing that is urgent.” 

And with these words you return 
to your mail, two wheels in your hu- 
man machine slip easily into new 
places, and the mechanism goes on as 
usual. 

That, gentlemen, is the understudy 
system in business ! 
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B. C. FORBES EXPLAINS: 


Why Stock, 
Trade Upturn 


Had Become 
Logical 


have been no developments in 

business or industry to explain or 
justify the sensational rise in the 
stock market.” 

Such critics fail to take into their 
reckoning the extremes to which 
pessimism and pounding had gone. 
Readers of this page have been con- 
sistently and _ persistently warned 
against assuming that nothing but a 
continued downward trend in securi- 
ties, in commodities, in business was 
possible. “Don’t sell America short”’ 
has been exhorted. 

For example, here are the first 
sentence and the last sentence in the 
opening editorial of our May 1 issue: 

Latest developments confirm my _ belief 
that America is ripe for recovery. . 
This is no time, in my opinion, to sell 
America short. 
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T= common comment is: “There 


1938 


On May 15 this prediction was 
made: 

Despite the current very unsatisfactory 
volume of business and the continued fail- 
ure of President Roosevelt to restore con- 
fidence, this writer is hopeful that the next 
decisive movement, both in securities and 
in industry, will be upwards. 


This page ended on June 1 thus: 


The newspapers cannot yet sing, “Happy 
days are here again.” But I, for one, fore- 
see that happy days will come again. No 
one man, no political party, is powerful 
enough to keep this country permanent- 
ly wallowing in depression and distress. 


Again, on June 15, the writer de- 
clared: 


This nation recovered from the Civil 
War, recovered from the panics of 1873, 
1893, 1903, 1907, 1914, 1921 and 1929.... 
Despite the pessimism now prevailing, don’t 
doubt for one moment that the forces of 
recovery inherent in this uniquely blessed 
country will reassert themselves and con- 
quer all man-made handicaps. 


Let us note what has happened 
stockmarketwise since the beginning 
of June to this writing (July 7): 

Price High 
Junel Since &% 

Allied Chem 176 28 
Am. Can 101 19 
Am. Sm. & Ref 53 66 
Am, Tel. & Tel 145 13 
Am. Tobacco 81 25 
Anaconda 36 64 
Atch. Top. & S. F.... 39 50 
Balti. & Ohio 1] 

62 

98 

33 
Chrysler 69 
Cons. Edison 30 
Cont. Can 49 
Dow Chemical 140 
General Electric 
General 
General 


Foods...... 
Motors wees 40 
Goodyear 

Int. Harvester 
Johns-Manville 
Mont. Ward 
National Lead 

N. Y. Central....... 
proogees 4908.5 6s. 6... 
Phelps Dodge 

Pub. Service of N. J. 
Republic Steel 

Sears, Roebuck 
Socony-Vacuum .... 
So. Calif. Edison.... 
Southern Pac. ...... 
Stan. Oil N. | 
Transamerica 

Union Pacific 

U. S. Rubber 

U. S. Steel 

Western Union 
West. El. & Mfg.... 
Yellow Truck 


Admittedly, economic conditions 
have not improved commensurately 
with the spectacular advance in stocks 
and in many second-grade bonds. 
And it may be that a material mar- 
ket reaction will occur. 

But my judgment is that the low 
security quotations for the year will 
not be repeated. 

Far more likely, according to my 
analysis, is substantial expansion of 
the rise between now and Novem- 
ber. Then, if the November 8 vot- 
ing should be cheering to the busi- 
ness world, the upward movement 
could logically go very far. 


My contacts convince me that a 
turn for the better has already set in 
businesswise. Leading retail mer- 
chants tell me that demand has be- 
come distinctly livelier since around 
mid-June. Automobile sales have 
lately exceeded calculations. Steel 
output has started creeping up. Pow- 
er consumption statistics have been 
moderately encouraging. 

So has railway freight. Eastern 
lines have been granted permission to 
increase passenger coach rates. More- 
over, Chairman Jesse H. Jones, of the 
RFC, intimates that, although Con- 
gress did not take specific action to 
aid rail transportation, every effort 
will be made to avoid further bank- 
ruptcies. 

Abundant. grain crops have nat- 
urally kept down prices, but various 
other major commodities and ma- 
terials, notably cotton, rubber, steel 
scrap and non-ferrous metals, have 
developed impressive strength. 

“Pump-priming” is counted upon 
to have a stimulating effect temporari- 
ly. But even more significant than 
any statistical betterment thus far re- 
corded—published statistics always, 
of course, lag behind actual events— 
is the change in sentiment in influen- 
tial circles. The response to the Na- 
tional Salesmen’s Crusade in several 
hundred cities has been most gratify- 
ing. Indeed, this timely movement is 
sweeping the country. 

Business, industry, finance are as- 
sured of a respite from new disturb- 
ing legislation for six months. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt always is, of course, 
utterly unpredictable. But all signs 
and symptoms are that the trend of 
public opinion is towards conserva- 
tism, that prosperity and reemploy- 
ment are more widely desired than 
additional political upheavals. 

I continue to be a bull on America. 
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Do You Know This? 


Of the nearly 1,000 cities in the 
U. S. with a population of 10,000 or 
more, 496 depend entirely upon motor 
buses for local transit service. In 
1920 there were only twelve “all-bus” 
cities. 





* 


A survey of 50,000 auto-trailer 
owners reveals that 65.6% of trailer- 
travelers are real estate home owners. 
(Trailer Travel) 

* 


The income of U. S. hotels in 1937 
showed an increase of 7.25% over 
1936, but wage costs increased 12%. 
Employees received 31.71% of the 
total income, without considering 
meals, social security and unemploy- 
ment taxes. (Trends in the Hotel 


Business ) 
* 


Of the men hired by the steel in- 
dustry during 1936 and 1937, nearly 
one-half had high school or college 
training, compared with only one- 
fourth who had such educational ad- 
vantages among those hired in 1929. 

* 

The U. S. Weather Bureau is cor- 

rect in its forecasts 87% of the time. 
* 


The Better Business Bureau of 
New York handled 12,561 inquiries 
and complaints during the year ended 
April 30, 1938. 


* 


On a round-trip voyage, the Queen 
Mary carries 20 tons of meat, 50,000 
pounds of potatoes, 60,000 eggs, 3,600 
quarts of milk and 850 pounds of tea. 

* 


New York City’s one-cent tax on | 
each package of cigarettes will yield 


$9,000,000 a year. 
* 
More than 1,250,000 of the 6,500,- 
000 farms in the U. S. are now elec- 
trified, compared with only 200,000 


in 1926. 
* 


Forty per cent. of the women who 
work in the U. S. have dependents. 
* 


There are 1,857 companies in the 
U. S. that use five to nine motor 
trucks; 988 use ten to twenty-four, 
312 use twenty-five to forty-nine, 154 
operate fifty to ninety-nine. 

* 


For the seven-year period from 
1929 to 1935, a consolidated report 
of the country’s manufacturing cor- 
porations shows that 80.6% of avail- 
able income went to employees, 8.9% 
to management and 10.5% to stock- 
holders. 
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LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANKS 


AND 3,600 OTHER BANKS 
USE 


Addrasiimarap! 


TRADE MARK 


HE advantages in accuracy, 

speed, and legibility that make 
Addressograph Methods valuable 
to banks apply with equal benefit 
to manufacturers, wholesalers, re- 
tailers and other business groups, 
membership organizations, and 
governmental departments. 


Writing names, with addresses 
or other related information, on 
forms, records, reports or com- 
munications, is work that is done 
in every business office. And wher- 
ever it is done, there is a definite 
need for Addressograph. 


A complete name, with address, 
number, amount or other informa- 
tion, is written with one swift mo- 
tion by the Addressograph. The 
writing is done from a metal typing 
unit through a ribbon, with or 





without carbon copies, and equals 
the best typewriting. 


Waste of time and money are 
avoided. Costly mistakes are elim- 
inated. Valuable records, on which 
progress depends, are protected 
against fire and water hazards. 
INVESTIGATE! Learn how Address- 
ograph Methods can be used prof- 
itably in your business. A repre- 
sentative near you will be glad to 
explain. Listing in principal city 
telephone directories is ““ADDRESS- 
OGRAPH SALES AGENCY.”’ If you 
prefer, write on business station- 
ery to Head Office in Cleveland. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION, Cleveland, Obio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 





(¢ 


very Business and O 








ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCIES 


Addressograph Speed, Accuracy and Legibility in handling: 


Advertising Manufacturing records Stockholder lists 
Collections Membership lists —and in GOVERNMENT: 
Customer lists Order writing Assessment records 
Delinquent Payroll Licenses 

accounts Prospect lists Motor vehicle registration 
Employee records Publication lists Payroll 
Installment Sales promotion Relief 

accounts Shipping forms Tax collection 
Inventory lists Social Security reports Public service bills 
Invoicing Social service Voters’ lists 


OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
can profit me, 








IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 





The Purge 
Is Modified 


EPORTS from the country indi- 

R x a sharp change of direction 

recently in the Roosevelt Purge 

movement in the Democratic congres- 
sional and senatorial primaries. 

As reflected in the Indiana State 

convention jockeying, the White 








Exchanges for Clearing House 
U. S. Government Securities 
Demand Loans 


State and Municipal Bonds 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 


Mortgages Owned 
Banking Premises 
Other Real Estate 


Sold with Our Endorsement 
PP eeE. «6 os 6 © * 


Capital 2. wee ces 
Surplus Fund ..... 
Undivided Profits ... 
Contingency Fund 
Deposits 
Outstanding and Certified 
Checks 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1938 
Unearned Interest 
Accrued Taxes, Expenses 
and Interest Payable 
Outstanding Acceptances 
Less Amountin Portfolio 
Acceptances, etc., Sold with 
Our Endorsement 
Other Liabilities 


FIFTH AVE. at 44th ST. . 








Statement of Condition June 30, 1938 


Assets 
Cash, Due from Banks and Bankers. . 


Time Loans and Bills Discounted 


Other Securities and Investments 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable . 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances. . . . 
Liability of Others on Acceptances, etc., 


Liabilities 
$ 25,000,000.00 
50,000,000.00 
27,650,902.35 $102,650,902.35 
876,076,590.88 


39,880,027.70 


5,247,784.41 
2,541,186.50 


Assets carried at $6,031,538.36 have been deposited 
to secure deposits and for other purposes. 


BANKERS [RUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET « NEW YORK 


LONDON OFFICE: 26 OLD BROAD STREET 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


House effort henceforth will be 
directed principally to rewarding 
riends, with less emphasis on the 
punishment of enemies. There is a 
real difference, for the new policy 
means that strongly entrenched op- 
ponents of New Dealism will survive 
the Democratic primaries in several 
states. 

In its larger aspects, this shift of 
policy signalizes abandonment of the 
offensive position in favor of a 
strategy wholly defensive in nature. 
Hence, Mr. Roosevelt this time enters 
a campaign on the defensive—the 
first time since his election in 1932. 

True, the huge spending program 
has blunted the fangs of many of the 








. . $324,078,437.26 
46,834,199.76 
399,353,059.77 
64,23 1,487.02 
131,690,746.85 
15,183,829.45 
2,250,000.00 
13,617,828.61 
2,158,236.10 
21,394,934.02 
710,682.17 
2,237,721.99 
2,551,516.07 


8,852,083.07 


___ 3,011,500.00 
$1,038,156,262.14 


5,500,000.00 


915,956,618.58 
1,250,000.00 
130,518.23 


677,179.82 
2,706,597.91 
8,852,083.07 


432,362.18 
$1,038,1 56,262.14 


57th ST. at MADISON AVE. 
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President’s sharpest critics in the 
party. It is, for the most part, a 
campaign of mutual toleration, save 
where the New Deal candidate—as 
in the Ohio Senatorial contest—is in 
immediate danger. There, and in 
Kentucky and California, Mr. Roose- 
velt will take positive steps to turn 
the tide for his friends, Bulkley, 
Barkley, and McAdoo. 


Competitive Bids in Politics 


Federal money is the first instru- 
ment of White House assistance to 
the rubber-stamp senators and rep- 
resentatives. Under a recent change 
in publicity arrangements in Wash- 
ington, all local awards in the states 
now are announced directly through 
the office of the friendly senator or 
representative. Formerly the Federal 
allocations were announced through 
the press. Under the new arrange- 
ment, the New Deal senator is ad- 
vised by telephone, either at his 
Washington office or at his home. 
The New Deal candidate then has the 
glorious moment of sending a tele- 
gram to the newspapers in the project 
area, advising he has just obtained 
approval of the school at Monroe 
Center. 

In those rare cases in which awards 
are approved for counties represented 
by Republican or anti-New Deal 
Democratic Congressmen, the an- 
nouncement is made through the New 
Deal senator for the state. It thus 
works out that every recent award in 
the State of Ohio, no matter by whom 
sponsored, has been announced to the 
press from the Cleveland office of 
Senator Robert Bulkley. 


Maybe It’s Relief 


In Kentucky the demoralization of 
the relief spending is even more 
flagrant. All awards are announced 
through Senator Barkley’s head- 
quarters, but some of them, such as 
roads and bridges, are administered 
through the State House organiza- 
tion of Governor Chandler. This gives 
a large part of the employment rolls 
to Senator Barkley’s primary oppon- 
ent. As a result of this dual adminis- 
trative arrangement we find the State 
and Federal agencies in Kentucky 
now bidding against each other with 
Federal funds in the placement of re- 
lief workers. By this competition, the 
relief worker often is enabled to place 
his political influence in the camp of 
the highest bidder in the primary. 

One should not be dogmatic on this 
question of political corruption in 
relief. Noble humanitarian objectives 
are not to be regarded lightly, what- 
ever the cost. Every state presents a 
maggoty picture, but it is not fair to 
say that any particular state is worst 
of all. Conditions vary. 

Pennsylvania, for example, is far 
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and away the topmost state in the bald 
political manipulation of the relief 
rolls. There, the people are hired first 
and then told how to vote—or else. 
Kentucky, on the other hand, is un- 
doubtedly the ranking state for the 
degree of unblushing waste in the dis- 
tribution of Federal funds. In pro- 
portion to actual need, Kentucky has 
received more assistance than any 
other state in the Union. Rated still a 
third way—for hopeless incompetence 
and inefficiency in the administrative 
and supervisory machinery — West 
Virginia retains undisputed first place. 
There, relief affairs are so muddled 
the managers no longer bother to 
keep books. 


Airports Without Steamshovels 


Moving from state to state and 
examining the WPA picture minutely 
by the case method, one is filled with 
that weakening in the stomach which 
always follows long exposure to the 
pulsating stench of moral decay. 

The citizen may be pained to find 
project after project costing five to 
ten times what it should cost. That 
often is the case, particularly with 
tennis courts, bridle paths and air- 
ports. But a spacious tile-drained 
airport in a village which never has 
boasted a registered plane or pilot is 
not necessarily political racketeering. 
It may be pure relief. After five years 
of incessant scratching for make-work 
projects, the town supervisors are 
about at wit’s end. In these circum- 
stances the idea of an airport comes 
as an inspiration. If steamshovels are 
barred it may keep 200 men busy, on 
and off, for two years. 


Where the Sickness Starts 


But nobody quarrels with relief. 
The seasickness comes when one 
learns that these tennis courts and 
airports signalize the beginning of a 
Democratic primary election cam- 
paign to keep a Thomas, a Bulkley, 
a Barkley, or a McAdoo in the United 
States Senate. 

In Kentucky, for example, no one 
doubts that in a free election “Dear 
Alben” would be defeated soundly. 
Yet today everybody will tell you that 
Mr. Barkley will come through in 
good shape next month. Why? Be- 
cause between now and the August 
6 primary election Kentucky will be 
literally flooded and drenched with 
Federal funds from every emergency 
direction. 

Thus, political conversations in the 
Blue Grass country turn, not upon 
issues of public policy, not upon the 
worth of men, but on the single ques- 
tion: “Can Roosevelt buy enough 
votes to bring Barkley through ?” 

I wonder? 


—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH—How conditions compare with a year ago 
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Selling Against Indirect Competition 


Robert D. Eshbaugh, 


Manager of Industrial Sales, Petroleum Heat & Power Co. 
As told to Daniel Minturn 


HEN two makers of one item 

are both trying for one order, 

their selling can be compared to 
a prize fight with the buyer as referee 
to decide which is “the winnah.” 

But when makers of many goods 
are all fighting for one buying budget, 
selling is a battle royal with many 
fighters in the same ring swinging 
wildly, and every man for himself. 

Every salesmanager must face this 
indirect competition to some degree. 
And the greater the total share of 
buyers’ funds the purchase of his 
goods absorbs, or the larger the in- 
voices he sends out, the greater will 
be his headaches from indirect com- 
petition. For example, the seller who 
wants a hotel to spend its entire re- 
construction budget on a new roof 
garden must face tougher indirect 
competition than his indirect rival 
who wants only half the same budget 
for a new power plant. 

Indirect competition is insidious. 
It lets an order get right up to the 
closing point, then causes delay after 
delay to keep the pen point from the 
dotted line. It multiplies the time 
needed for conferences and the ex- 
pense of their preparation. It breeds 
new sales-influencers who must be 
convinced before contracts can be 
closed. It causes buyers to change 
plans when orders are already in pro- 
duction. It chisels down the size of 
orders until buyers get less than they 
need. It leads buyers to ask for bad 
credit terms and bad guarantees. 
And it may end up in the direct loss 
of orders. 

None of those results are helpful to 
salesmanagers. They all stem from 
just one source—the buyer’s need for 
spreading funds to satisfy executives 
who all want more than they can get. 

The first step in solving the prob- 
lems of indirect competition is to 





HIGH-SPOT MAP 


In the majority of territories 
throughout the country business 
levels at present are considerably 
below those of a year ago (as the 
percentage figures listed under the 
map show). This is true, also, of 
the majority of cities listed on the 
High-Spot Map. But under present 
conditions these are the best terri- 
tories in which to concentrate sales 
efforts. 











show the buyer that the deal does 
not absorb any more money than is 
absolutely necessary, and that the 
deal will not keep this money em- 
ployed longer than is absolutely 
necessary. This calls for great care 
in preparing clear quotations and 
fully detailed proposals. 

To make proposals solid and tight. 
the needs of the buyer must be 
studied thoroughly. Buyers almost 
always are willing to help with 
studies of their needs, and it is while 
this co-operation is going forward 
that the viewpoints of buyers ought 
to be worked into the offerings. Final 
proposals should be complete and 
sound—with all guards up. 

Proposals should be integrated. If 
integration is difficult because sev- 
eral different companies must each 
supply different parts of one big or- 
der, it is best to try to gather all of 
the threads into one strand, and to 
make one common proposal. For 
when the buyer has to do the inte- 
grating for himself, then every detail 
of it becomes one more opening for 
indirect competition. 

The collaborators who work to- 
gether on one deal, may be fighting 
tooth and nail over another. To pre- 
sent a common front, they may need 
a neutral leader—a consulting engi- 
neer is a good neutral leader, and 
so are big finance companies, a 
banker, or others familiar with the 
fields involved. Or the seller who 
has the biggest stake in the deal may 
be the best neutral leader for the 
others. 

Indirect competition can be de- 
feated by attack as well as by defense. 

One of the best attacks might be 
called “indirect co-operation’’—that 
is, proof that the interests of indirect 
competition will actually be furthered 
by allowing the proposed deal to be 
closed. 

Indirect competition against a new 
power plant might, for example, be 
the need for freezing the funds to 
meet a mortgage, or a counter-pro- 
posal to add rentable space to a build- 
ing, or a plan to redecorate and thus 
to attract more customers. The at- 
tack by indirect co-operation will 
then show that the new power plant 
will provide additional savings to 
meet the mortgage; or increase the 
profits on the present rentable space 
to show a higher return than the 
same sum invested in new space; or 
reduce the costs of heating and light- 
ing so that redecoration can be more 
profitable. 














This fleet pa 
Got his start 
with a small Loan 


How Household service 
helped one man to help himself 


Some vears ago a bright young man got a loan 
of less than $300 from Household Finance to 
start a small coal business. The fellow was am- 
bitious. Under his aggressive management his 
business grew. Today he operates a fleet of motor 
trucks. 

Household Finance service made it possible for 
this enterprising young man to borrow the funds 
he needed to get a start. He had no collateral for 
a bank loan. His friends had as little money as 
he. At Household Finance he was able to borrow 
on his character—on his ability and willingness 
to earn and repay. 


Loans for those 
without bank credit 

Last year Household Finance made helpful loans 
of $20 to $300 to more than 715,000 people with- 
out bank credit. Some of these loans helped the 
borrowers to increase their incomes. Others pro- 
vided worthy families with cash to meet emer- 
gencies. Still others were used to pay overdue 
bills and protect the borrowers’ credit standing. 

To thousands of families Household also gave 
guidance in money management and better buy- 
manship—showed them how to get more out of 
limited incomes. Household’s practical publi- 
cations, specially written by nationally recog- 
nized authorities for this work, are now used in 
more than a thousand schools and colleges. 


Interesting booklets sent free 
You will find the story of Household’s money 
service very interesting reading. Why don’t you 
send the coupon for illustrated booklets now? 
There's no obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Doctor of Family Finances” 


one of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 233 branches in 150 cities 
1878 + Completing sixty years of service to the 
American Family + 1938 
eS SS SS SS a ee a a 
HoOusEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. FM-G 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me booklets about Household’s family 
money service without obligation. 
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Ways to Fight Summer Heat—Special Welding Unit 
Other News of New Products, Materials 


Shop, Eat, Work in Comfort 


As the days grow hotter our 
thoughts naturally turn to the best 
means of overcoming the discomfort 
they bring. And the first thing we 
think of is air conditioning. 

Stores, restaurants, offices and 
other commercial establishments are 
now offered a new unit cooler which 
cleans the air, absorbs excessive mois- 
ture and creates air circulation. It is 
adaptable, too, because it can be in- 
stalled either with or without supply 
and return air ducts. When used 
without ducts, it is simply suspended 
from the ceiling and the flow of air is 
controlled by an adjustable grille. 
When ducts are used, the unit can 
be installed in a concealed place, and 
the duct outlets placed in any desired 
locations. 

The equipment is also available for 
use either with cold water (tap, well 
or mechanically cooled) or with di- 
rect expansion cooling coils. 

The makers claim that the blower 
fan which circulates the air is un- 
usually quiet, and the whole unit is 
compact and economical. (1-715) 


Beat the Heat 


Just as important as how to cool a 
building is how to keep it cool. 

Aluminum foil as insulating mate- 
rial has been discussed many times in 
this column. But here is a new type 
that is said to be particularly effective 
and very easily installed between the 
rafters or studs of any building. It is 
composed of two sheets of aluminum 
foil spaced from each other by a series 
of triangular air cells made of a flame- 
proof paper foundation. It comes in 
two widths, 15 and 23 inches. But 
when it is shipped it is in the form of 
a flat strip, 2 inches wide and % inch 
thick. When you want to use it you 
pull it out like a concertina to its full 
width, snip off the length required 
with shears and tack it to the rafters 
or studs. 

The dead air spaces formed by the 
sides of the paper triangles, and the 
high heat reflectivity of the alum- 
inum foil combine, it is said, to 
make it almost impossible for heat 
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to pass through in either direction. 
(2-715) 


No More Drafts 


Another barrier to hot or cold air 
is an ingenious new device to stop 
under-door drafts. It is a metal strip 
(finished to match almost any door) 
which has another strip of fabricated 
material concealed inside it. The unit 
is attached to the bottom of the door. 
When the door is open the device 
clears the floor, so there is no rubbing 
or wearing. But immediately the 
door is closed the ends of a rod run- 
ning the length of the unit butt 
against the jamb on the hinge side 
and against a cam mounted on the op- 
posite jamb. When this happens the 
inner strip automatically drops down 
and closes the air space under the 
door. 

It helps to keep out noises, odors 
and dirt as well as drafts. (3-715) 


For Difficult Welding 


For welding special alloys and thin 
sections difficult or impossible to weld 
by other methods an atomic-hydrogen 
arc-welding outfit has just been intro- 
duced. It is particularly useful where 
a fusion weld is required, and some 
of its most common uses will be for 
building up broken or worn sections 
of molds, tools and dies; the addition 
of a different metal for hard-surfacing 
and other special requirements; and 
the welding of light-gauge stainless 
steel. 

The unit is compact and portable 
and combines all the electric devices 
used with the process. Exactly the 
correct current for every job can be 
secured. A handwheel controls a con- 
tinuously variable reactor which gives 
current adjustment to an_ infinite 
number of settings. (4-715) 


For Neat Welding 


Also for welders, there is a ma- 
terial which will prevent the adhesion 
of weld spatter to metals to be welded. 
It can be used, it is claimed, on any 
metal surface (including stainless 
steel) without harming the metal and 


without producing carbon to make the 
weld harder or brittle. It will not give 
off smoke nor will it form gas pockets 
or cause the weld to be porous; and, 
finally, it will not reduce ductility. 

The material makes a good priming 
coat on metals which are to be painted 
and it also prevents rust from forming 
on steel in storage yards. If the steel 
is subsequently to be welded, this is 
particularly important. 

A thin coat sprayed on the metal 
will withstand temperatures up to 600 
degrees C for one-half hour, after 
which it will begin to evaporate. 


(5-715) 
Telegraphics : 


A new wax differs from waxes in 
general because it has the property of 
being sticky or adhesive on smooth 
surfaces—even on glass and metals, 
we are told. It is non-crystalline, 
which makes it water repellent to a 
greater extent than crystalline waxes, 
and it blends easily with resins, oils 
and other waxes. Some of its uses: 
For applying to handles of tools, golf 
clubs, hammers, etc., to prevent slip- 
ping; for coatings and laminating 
work of all kinds. (6-715) 

An attachment for the carriage 
of International and Addressograph 
electric tabulating or accounting ma- 
chines provides exact registration of 
continuous forms as they are fed into 
the machine. It can be lifted off when 
the machine is being used for other 
work. Six driving pins on the left- 
hand side of the attachment fit into 
perforated holes on the side of the 
form. Because the pins are used only 
on one side, forms of varying widths 
can be used. (7-715) 

A passenger-car tire made of rayon 
is now on the market. The makers 
claim much greater strength for the 
new tire because when it heats up in 
operation, they say, the rayon cord 
retains its strength to a much greater 
degree than any cord tire yet devel- 
oped—in fact, up to a moderate oper- 
ating temperature, the rayon cord ac- 
tually grows stronger as it heats up. 
(8-715) 

A combination hinged caliper and 
magnifying glass makes it possible to 
study intricate detail on complicated 
layouts, road maps, etc., without eye- 
strain. The caliper is hinged on the 
magnifying-glass frame so that the 
instrument can be folded up into a 
unit only two inches in diameter. 


(9-715) —A. M. Forses. 


a 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about any 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ to 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 
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The Art of Selling the Salesman 
(Continued from page 15) 


in selling to salesmen is to sell them 
the company’s advertising. Many 
salesmen still are old-fashioned 
enough to believe that advertising 
competes with salesmanship. 

But there are definite methods for 
doing this sales job, too—one of them 
being to convince salesmen by tan- 
gible evidence that the advertising is 
just one more of their sales tools. 

When Joun A. RoEeBLinG & Sons 
Co. receives a National Industrial 
Advertisers Association award, it 
sends reproductions of the certificate 
to all salesmen and agents as proof 
that skilled and unbiased judges con- 
sider the company’s advertising to be 
good. BAKELITE Corp., also winning 
a N. I. A. A. award, points out to 
its salesmen that the purpose of the 
advertising is to sell the products of 
the molders who are its customers; 
proof that the advertising is good can 
then be used as a powerful selling 
argument to molders. When JENKINS 
BroTHErs found that a series of pic- 
tures of veteran employees in adver- 
tisements was drawing many letters 
from the field, the fact was merchan- 
dised to the salesmen as proof that a 
picture of company stability was be- 
ing created in the minds of customers. 
And ParKER-KALon Corp. adver- 
tises that it sells only through dis- 
tributors, then gives its salesmen 
proofs of the advertisements to use 
as clinchers in selling to distributors. 

In contrast to such successes as 
these examples show, the world of 
sales management is full of failures 
to sell the salesmen. And the worst 
of it is that when a salesmanager is 
making this failure, his best friends 
won’t tell him. Least of all will the 
salesmen tell him—they like their jobs 
too well. 

Failures seem to be the products 
of ballyhoo, over-inspirational talks, 
and cuteness in general. Successes 
come from giving enough of plain, 
meaty, information. 

And  solidly-sold salesmen _ sell 
solidly. 





WATCH FORBES FOR THESE REPORTS: 


How individual companies can turn 
brickbats from consumer groups into 
bouquets. 


_What the new head of the New 
York Stock Exchange plans to do. 


How five common sales leaks can 
be plugged. 


How one industry is cutting down 
its unemployment-insurance taxes. 











Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


MAIN OFFICE 
140 Broadway 


BRUSSELS 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


MADISON AVE, OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
LONDON PARIS 


LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 





Condensed Statement, June 30, 1938 





RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 
Due from Banks and Bankers ._$ 567,402,506.31 




















Bullion Abroad and in Transit 898,905.00 
U. S. Government Obligations 594,526,714.33 
Public Securities . . 43,390,111.93 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities , 16,085,103.31 
Loans and Bills Purchased : : 515,626,317.08 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches . 1,396,608.60 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 19,650,057.51 
Bank Buildings 12,366,305.99 
Other Real Estate : 668,604.40 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 1,994,698.63 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 34,401 957.37 
$1,816,207,890.46 
LIABILITIES — 
Capital... . $ 90,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund . . 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . 12,010,401.89 
$ 272,010,401.89 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1938... . ; 2,700,000.00 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued 
Interest, Taxes, etc. ‘ 18,598,714.85 
Acceptances - $ 36,067,808.31 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment 16,417,750.80 
19,650,057.51 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills. WP de te cubes and 6,817,918.00 
Deposits . . $1,471,569 ,237.14 
Outstanding Checks 24,861 ,561.07 
1,496,430,798.21 
$1,816,207,890.46 








Securities carried at $10,215,505.11 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


WILLIAM C, POTTER, Chairman W. PALEN CONWAY, President 
EUGENE W. STETSON, Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 

GEORGE G. ALLEN Director, British- W. A. HARRIMAN 

American Tobacco Company, Limited, 
and President, Duke Power Company JOHN A. HARTFORD President, The Great 
W. PALEN CONWAY President Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
CHARLES P. COOPER Vice-President DAVID F. HOUSTON President, The Mutual 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company Life Insurance Company of New York 
JOHN W. DAVIS of Davis Polk Wardwell CORNELIUS F. KELLEY President, 


of Brown Brothers 
Harriman & Co. 


Gardiner & Reed Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

ARTHUR C. DORRANCE President, Campbell FREDERICK P. KEPPEL President, 
Soup Company Carnegie Corporation of New York 

EDWARD D. DUFFIELD President, THOMAS W. LAMONT of J. P. Morgan & Co. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America) GHARLES S. MUNSON President, 
CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, Berwind- Air Reduction Company, Inc. 
White Coal Mining Company =WiLLIAM C. POTTER Chairman of the Board 


LEWIS GAWTRY President, 

The Bank for Savings in the City of New York GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 
ROBERT W. GOELET Real Estate EUGENE W. STETSON Vice-President 
PHILIP G.GOSSLER Chairman of the Board, CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY Banker 

Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation GEORGE WHITNEY of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
EUGENE G. GRACE President, L. EDMUND ZACHER President, 
Bethlehem Stee! Corporation The Travelers Insurance Company 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Cor poration) 
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Stock Market Outlook 


is going on as this is written (July 

7), the Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
age having attained a closing high of 
138.53 on July 2. The figure reached 
is approximately that suggested as a 
possible objective “before the end of 
August.” 

At this stage of the upswing, it is 
anybody’s guess what the next move 
will be. But we may perhaps work 
around with the possibilities and try 
to hit it off. The inference from the 
earlier-than-expected attainment of 
the 138 level is that the market 1s 
either headed for trouble, or glory. 

Should we revise our expectations 


Tis vin NG of the market’s position 





| 


What 12 STOCKS — 
Do Experts Favor 
at THESE LEVELS? 


SPECIAL UNITED OPIN- 

ION report, just pre- 
pared, lists the 12 issues most 
recommended by leading fi- 
nancial authorities at current 
levels. This is obtainable from 
no other source. 


Experience has shown that 

stocks recommended by three 

or more financial experts 

almost always have better 

than average appreciation. 
You may have an introductory 
copy of this valuable 12-stock re- 
port without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin FM-43 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 
a WY eee 
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1938 


James G. Donley 


upward, or get out? Fundamentally, 
the answer is that, by all the indica- 
tions, it is a bull market. And that 
means that the long-pull holder of 
stocks should stick to them. 

For the short-swing trader, the 
fundamental answer should always be 
kept in mind. But capable quick trad- 
ers cannot be expected to refrain from 
attempting to outguess the market, 
whether it gets them anywhere or not. 
From the short-swing viewpoint, the 
problem is one of deciding whether 
everybody has got aboard who is go- 
ing to get aboard at this stage, or 
whether large numbers have missed 
the rise. 

From the looks of things, the writ- 
er’s guess is that the latter is the case. 


And, if those who hopelessly missed 
the rise follow the usual experience, 
they will be likely to act in one of 
three ways—go short in the hope of 
riding the market down to make up 
for missing the rise, abandon hope of 
an accommodating reaction and climb 
aboard on a renewed bulge, or wait 
for a sizable reaction. Because human 
nature is what it is, the latter course 
is least likely to be followed. 

It is worth noting that the stocks 
previously most depressed—such as 
motors, steels, metals and electric 
equipments—have so far had the 
largest advances, as is natural in the 
first stages of a rebound. But profits 
await those who look around for 
stocks which have inherent reasons 
for rising, for such issues should catch 
up with the procession and be good 
gainers later. Usually, however, 
stocks which get off to a fast start as 
active leaders maintain a well-favored 
position throughout the entire bull 
movement. 

To sum up: If the market comes 
through the current testing with no 
more than trading set-backs, I would 
expect the rise to be extended to the 
144-147 level before a sizable correc- 
tion of the advance occurs. Should 
a corrective reaction get under way 
from the current level, I would expect 
it to be definitely checked by good re- 
sistance around the 128-132 level. 
The writer’s guess is that a top 
around 147 should come before a 
worthwhile reaction. 


* 


Advance release by air mail, or a tele- 
graphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the 
day of its writing. Rates on request. 





Close-Ups of High-Ups 
(Continued from page 9) 


set years “far from the madding 
crowd,” at very little expense. 

The foregoing is inspired by the 
promotion of Calvin Verity as exec- 
utive vice-president and general man- 
ager of the American Rolling Mill 
Company. His only hobby is farm- 
ing, farm work. His century-old 
farm in the hills of Southern Indiana 
has no telephone, no electric lights, 
no modern heating plant. 

As soon as he arrives he dons over- 
alls and launches into hard manual 
labor—painting farm buildings, feed- 
ing the horses and cattle, doing other 
chores. As one of his friends ex- 
presses it, “He blends himself into 
the landscape.” There he can enjoy 
real family life with his wife and 
children. 


At business, he is quiet, industri- 


ous, highly imperturbable, a_ co- 
worker and teamworker rather than 
a boss. Like his father, Chairman 
George M. Verity, he takes real pride 
in the company’s long record of ex- 
traordinarily harmonious relations 
with its work folks. 


REGARDING the brief item re- 
cently printed here about the “ditch- 
ing” of the stockholders of the Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of 
California, I have received so many 
communications from _ responsible 
California business men familiar with 
the facts, that, while I cannot but 
repeat that I never was so grossly 
ignored by any company in which I 
have owned stock, I am now disposed 
to suspend judgment on the rightness 
or wrongness of the deal until the 
United States Supreme Court, which 
has the case before it, passes on it. 

—B. C. F. 
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WALL STREET POINTERS 


Trend Now Upward; 
Buying Opportunities 


Joseph D. Goodman 





HIS column did not foresee the 

sudden, startling, sensational rise 

which occurred during the last 
two weeks of June. It now seems 
likely that the recent extreme dull- 
ness marked the turning-point at 
least for a while, and that the process 
of transition from bear to bull mar- 
ket has been going on for some time. 
The length of time or the extent of 
recovery cannot be foretold ; one must 
watch developments as they occur. 
It cannot at this moment be reason- 
ably foreseen how greatly profits will 
increase; all one can say is that, sub- 
ject to reactions, the trend is now 
upward, with setbacks welcome as 
buying opportunities. 

Some of the market leaders, where 
the short interest was concentrated, 
have gone considerable distance in 
discounting business improvement 
ahead and might react sharply from 
their recent peaks. Hence, the writer 
considers it best to buy those stocks 
which have not greatly risen above 
their trading range of the past six 
months. 

The department stores should be 
special beneficiaries of Government 
spending, and as a group, their pos- 
sibilities appear excellent. These 
companies have remained in good 
financial condition; they were not 
caught with burdensome inventories. 
It is likely that the Fall department 
store sales will be large. Data con- 
cerning a selected list of these stocks : 


1937 Recent 1937 

high low Now earnings 
Barker Bros. .... 32 5 9 $1.50 
Butler Bros. ..... 18 5 8 1.12 
Federated Dept. 

So ee 46 12 18 237 
Grant, W. T...... 52 19 26 2.78 
Green: £1, Bo.6 000 39 +13 =«#18 3.02 
Kaufman ........ 6 12 2.63 
Ce 63 19 27 4.65 
Murphy, G. C..... 90 34 48 5.84 


Nat. Dept. Stores 24 3 6 LIS 
Neisner ......... 60 14 19 4.05 
Newberry ....... 64 27 35 5.27 
OWN, o6iocxa sie 28 6 10 1.66 
Sears, Roebuck... 101 47 66 5.58 


A patient investor is likely to do 
well if he purchases Mergenthaler 
Linotype (listed on the Boston Stock 
Exchange), now selling around 22. 
This company is the leading manu- 
facturer of typesetting machines and 
composing-room equipment, and for 
more than forty years has maintained 


a dominant position by constantly im- 


proving its products. The machines 
are adapted to approximately seventy 
languages and are used in practically 
every country; world-wide distribu- 
tion being effected through foreign 
associated companies. 

Capitalization consists of 241,000 
shares, with no funded debt. Finan- 
cial condition is extraordinarily 
strong, the last statement showing 
cash and securities of $1,800,000, 
total current assets of $15,700,000, 
and current liabilities of only $207,- 
000. The net working capital, there- 
fore, amounts to approximately $60 
a share. In 1936 and 1937 the stock 
sold in the fifties, with earnings of 
$2.33 in 1937 and $2.49 in 1936. 
Hence, on the foregoing basis, this 
stock appears to be a highly desirable 
purchase. 

Attention is also directed to U. S. 
Hoffman Machinery. Its financial set- 
up consists of $1,400,000 preferred 
stock and 219,000 shares of com- 
mon, now selling around 7. Last 
vear's high was 23, with earnings 
of $1.87 per share. Net working 
capital amounts to $16 a share. The 
company manufactures pressing ma- 
chinery which is highly thought of, 
and an improvement in the clothing 
manufacturing industry will be favor- 
able to Hoffman. 

Also highly recommended is Bayuk 
Cigars common, now around 13; last 
year’s high was 20%, and 22% in 
1936. In each of the last three years 
earnings exceeded $2 a share. More- 
over the stock is selling for approxi- 
mately its net working capital per 
share. The company’s 5c “Bayuk 
Phillies” is one of the largest selling 
brands in the country, and it would 
not surprise the writer to see this 
stock sell above last year’s peaks. 
Earnings for the first-quarter of this 
year exceeded last year’s. 


Another low-priced stock meriting 
attention is General Theatre Equip- 
ment, whose net working capital 
(including its large holdings of 
Twentieth Century-Fox) amounts to 
about $17 a share. The stock is now 
about 13%. Last year’s high was 
33, with earnings of $2 per share. 

United States Foil “B,” now sell- 
ing around 5 on the Curb, appears to 
be a good speculation among low- 
priced stocks. It might easily double 
in value, since its holdings of Rey- 
nolds Metals stock (listed on the 
N. Y. Stock Exchange) are worth 
enough to make Foil sell above $10 
a share. Last year’s high was 19. 

For those interested in stocks in 
the middle-priced bracket, Commer- 
cial Credit and Commercial Invest- 
ment Trust deserve consideration. 
Earnings of both companies exceeded 
$6 in each of the last three years. 








STOCKS FOR PROFIT 


In the June 20th issue of our bulletin we recom- 
mended the purchase of 8 stocks for enhance- 
ment. The Dow-Jones Industrial Average ad- 
vanced from 115.37 at the opening on June 20th 
to 138.19 at the high on June 30th—an advance 
of 19.7 per cent. 

The stocks we recommended averaged 

an advance of 43 per cent during the 

same 10-day period. 


We present what we consider another outstanding 
opportunity in this week’s bulletin. A copy will 
be mailed FREE to prospective subscribers to 
our investment service. Ask for SPECIAL 
REPORT F715. 


MARKET ACTION 
INVESTMENT SERVICE 


Empire State Bldg., New York City 
A aT 





= 0000000 
3 
LOW-PRICED 
STOCKS 


for appreciation. These issues have been 
singled out by our staff as representing 
a unique opportunity for traders and in- 
vestors. We'll name them and send cur- 
rent and several previous issues of our 
Bulletin on receipt of 15c to help cover 
mailing costs (New readers only.) 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE, Inc. 


DIVISION 20 
HUNTER NEW YORK 


QM): -\\- 














. COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
* CORPORATION 





bas The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 47, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 37, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 26, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on August 15, 1938, to holders of 
record at close of business July 20, 1938. 
How.anp H. PEtt, Jr., 


July 7, 1938 Secretary 




















The stocks have had extensive de- 
clines during the past eighteen 
months, and with any improvement 
in business, these companies are cer- 
tain to be favorably affected. 

On a previous occasion this column 
mentioned International Paper pre- 
ferred as a speculation. It has since 
advanced considerably. Last year’s 
earnings amounted to $9.88 a share, 
but the company has been operating 
at a deficit so far this year, which 
appears to have been discounted in 
the market. Last year’s high was 
121, this year’s low, 18, present price, 
41. On sharp setbacks, this stock 
might prove one of the best specula- 
tions on the board. 

* 


Advance release by air mail of this regu- 
lar article will be sent to interested read- 
ers on the day of its writing. Rates on 
request. 
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Are Your Sales Methods 


DATED? 


Present-Day Conditions Call for New 


Standards ... New Methods... New Ideas | 
This Book Supplies Them! 


on Selling. 


Whether you are interested in selling goods, 
ideas, or yourself—this is the most helpful book 
you can own! It will show you how to influence 


people to do what YOU want them to do, and | 


to give you what YOU want. 


Here are 253 pages of important selling informa- 
tion from the pen of a producer. Rex Cole, from 
his 35 years of practical experience, takes selling 
apart and shows you what makes it tick. 


253 Pages 


Cash Price Cloth Bound 


Now Only 
$2.00 


Salesmanship 


Rex Cole, for the first time, explains fully the 
new salesmanship that is necessary today to 
reestablish business, profits and _ confidence. 
Many salesmanagers who have applied the 
principles of the NEW SALESMANSHIP report 
sizable sales increases. Salesmen who have 
adopted methods described in this book are 
setting a new sales pace. 


Reduced Cash Price: Thousands of ‘‘Rex Cole on Sales- 
manship’’ have been sold at $2.50. Ensuing economies 
permit us to offer copies, for a limited time, at the 
Special Cash Price of $2.00 each! 


Money-Back Offer: Simply mail coupon below—enclosing 
remittance. Examine this book for a week. If it doesn’t 
meet your requirements—return it within 7 days and your 
$2.00 will be refunded. 


——-—-— MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me a copy of “‘REX COLE ON SALESMANSHIP”’ 
at the Special Cash Price of $2.00 (on charge orders 
$2.50). Check enclosed. Mail postpaid. Fully return- 
able within 7 days, refund guaranteed. (For orders 
within New York City, add 4 cents to cover New York 
Sales Tax for the Relief of the Unemployed.) 


C-7-15 


BEENAD BPD DEE. cccesvcccsesccenccccccccccccsece 
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Gold Lettered 





What Every 


Taxpayer Should Know 





famous consultant on Federal taxes 
will give you the answers, in this 
column, or by mail, without charge. 
Enclose self-addressed envelope. 
dress him at Forbes Magazine, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


What are your Federal tax prob- 
lems, both business and personal? 


FRANK H. SHEVIT 


Ad- 








Coal-Mine Equipment 


Taxpayers purchased certain elec- 
tric locomotives, cars and rails for 
their coal mine, in order to maintain 
the mine’s predetermined output. 
These expenditures were necessary 
because of the receding of the work- 
ing faces of the mine. Were these 
expenditures deductible as business 
expenses ¢ 

Yes. It is clearly established in this 
case that the expenditures were nec- 
essary to maintain tonnage, and that 
their purpose was to maintain pro- 
duction. The expenditures are, there- 
fore, deductible for Federal tax pur- 
poses. 


Forfeited Payments 


Taxpayer is a corporation organ- 
ized under the laws of the State of 
Delaware, with its principal office at 
Wilmington, Del. 

Certain shares of taxpayer’s orig- 
inal issue of capital stock were sub- 
scribed for under agreements where- 
by the respective subscribers paid a 
portion of the subscription price in 
cash and agreed to pay the balance 
over varying periods of time. The 
agreements provided that certificates 
for the stock should be issued upon 
payment in full of the subscriptions. 
Certain of the subscribers failed to 
complete their payments for the 
stock, and their subscriptions became 
delinquent. 


The taxpayer corporation did not 
solicit reinstatement of the subscrip- 
tions; none of the subscribers re- 
quested reinstatement of their sub- 
scriptions ; and none of the subscrip- 
tions were reinstated. The amount 
was credited on the books of the tax- 
payer to surplus. 


When the taxpayer corporation 


filed its income-tax return it included 
in its.gross income the forfeited stock 
subscriptions. Was this procedure 
correct ? 

No. The subscriptions should not 
be reported as income for Federal in- 
come-tax purposes. 


Insurance Policies 


The difference between aggregate 
premiums paid on life insurance 
policies and surrender or redemption 
values is not deductible as a loss. 


University Book Stores 


A co-operative association, organ- 
ized to carry on a general merchan- 
dising business, operated text-book 
and merchandise stores on the cam- 
pus of a university. The major part 
(99%) of the business was done with 
students and faculty at list or current 
retail prices. 

A cash receipt issued with each sale 
entitled the purchaser at a later date 
to a rebate upon return of the re- 
ceipts. Such rebates amounted to 
from 5% to 10% of the sales, and 
as a result a large surplus was ac- 
cumulated. 

The association is not exempt from 
filing an income-tax return and is 
taxable as any other corporation for 
Federal tax purposes. 


Bad Debts 


Debt owed by an invalid who can 
never work again is deductible as a 
bad debt for Federal income tax pur- 
poses. 


Social Clubs 


A social club operating two stores 
as a sideline is not exempt from Fed- 
eral taxation. 
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World’s Champion Tax-Cutter : 
How He Does It 


(Continued from page 13) 


Arnold made up a chart which 
listed the expenditure of $12.50 each 
for posts that every man in Nebraska 
knew could be bought for less than 
$1.75. He tucked the chart under his 
arm, got his friends and colleagues 
to call local meetings in the county, 
and showed it to anybody who cared 
to see it. The roar that broke loose 
is still echoing across the plains. 

Arnold discovered that nothing is 
gained by talking about one big ex- 
penditure. People don’t seem to care, 
perhaps miss its significance. But if 
you break down that expenditure into 
single elements—talk dollars instead 
of millions—then you get action. 

Similarly, Arnold claims it’s vir- 
tually impossible to reduce taxation 
by trying to eliminate a large expendi- 
ture with one slash. You must inch 
your way along—cutting down a few 
dollars here, forestalling some new 
outlay there. 


Stop It Where It Starts 


Consequently, in public meetings 
throughout the State, Arnold’s ap- 
proach is by means of contrast and 
comparison. County versus county. 
His charts are usually simple tables 
showing what one political unit paid 
for certain materials or services as 
compared with another. This tech- 
nique has proved highly effective. It 
appears that the average voter isn’t 
easily aroused by the gross amount 
of money spent. But he grows angry 
indeed upon finding that Jim Jones 
over in the next county got more for 
the money than he did. 

The tremendous value of such com- 
parisons is that they put a checkrein 
on spending right where the spend- 
ing starts—in the local bailiwick. To 
reduce taxes, advises Arnold, don’t 
begin at the top; begin at the bot- 
tom and work up. 

Nebraska’s businesslike economies 


have not been accomplished over-. 


night. They have required long hours 
of effort and concerted action. The 
number of government activities into 
which the Federation probes is ex- 
tensive indeed. 

Numerous publications are issued. 
Some of these give carefully analyzed 
summaries of new or proposed legis- 
lation. Some are studies of social con- 
ditions existing in various parts of 
the State. Some are salary reports. 
These publications are distributed to 
all members of local leagues compos- 
ing the Federation and are available 
to any other taxpayers in the State. 

_ It should be noted that the Federa- 
tion officials do not attempt to bring 
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NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, 
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RESOURCES 


Caso AND DuE From Banks . . . . . $ 801,269,850.66 
Bu.tiion ABROAD AND IN TRANSIT . . . 24,343,897.89 


U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT 
AND FULLY GUARANTEED. . ... . 626,756,050.59 


STATE AND Municipat SECURITIES. . . 91,177,927.99 
OrHer Bonps anv Securities . . . . = 167,707,242.08 


Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ 
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about tax reform in any community 
unless their assistance is requested by 
some local group. The value of local 
co-operation is always kept in mind. 
Financial records on all towns and 
counties are compiled, to be sure. The 
Federation uses that financial data as 
it sees fit. But it never tries to force 
its attentions on anyone. 

Nor is there any concern whatever 
with partisan politics. Arnold and 
his followers see no cure in partisan- 
ship. 

“Too often,” they observe, “all that 
does is kick out one group of hun- 
gry brothers and let in another group 
of still hungrier brothers—hungry, of 
course, for political pie.” 

This brings up a highly interest- 
ing fact. The Nebraska Federation 
has not only inspired phenomenal 
savings in the State’s management, 
but has paved the way for a new, 
more businesslike type of politician. 
Today, the spoilsman is out, the 
astute executive is in. As a result, 
the Federation enjoys strong support 





What Depression Has Done 
to Unionism 


(Continued from page 11) 

veal that he was speaking, not only 
from the standpoint of rumor and 
gossip, but also from actual experi- 
ence. A National Labor Relations 
Board employee election had been or- 
dered in his plant. This should have 
conveyed to him the fear that he was 
in danger of losing the “right to op- 
erate his own business.” But, he had 
kept himself informed (legally, of 
course) on what was happening out 
in the shop. Carefully checked in- 
formation had convinced him that not 
more than fifty of his workers had 
joined A. F. of L. unions and that 
only that many had signed CIO ap- 
plication cards. 

So, concerned not at all over the 
outcome, he threw his other shirt and 
razor into a bag and headed for sun- 
nier climes two weeks before the vot- 
ing was scheduled to take place. 
(Note: The result vindicated his 
analysis and forecast, perfectly.) 

Not fifty miles from this foundry, 
another NLRB election was held re- 
cently. The scene was a factory em- 
ploying about 450 people under con- 
ditions that one would have thought 
ideally adapted to a smashing union 
victory. That is what would have 


occurred two years, or even one year 
ago, with the vote then having been 
about 400 to 50 for the outside union. 

Yet when the actual tally was made, 
it showed that 280 ballots had been 
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from large segments of both parties. 

Since tax reduction and better gov- 
ernment are Arnold’s hobbies, he is 
willing to help out wherever he can. 
Recently, following what was termed 
a “$27,000,000 tax gouge” by the 
Colorado legislature, a group of civic 
leaders in that State requested Ar- 
nold’s hawk-eyed assistance. He ac- 
cepted the post of executive secretary 
of the Colorado Governmental Re- 
search Association and has put his re- 
lentless audit survevs to work there. 
Repercussions are due any minute. 
For Arnold has already told Colorado 
that it’s wasting at least $40,000,000 
in tax money, local, State and Fed- 
eral, each year. 

During the course of his campaigns, 
this stalwart, grey-haired tax cru- 
sader has, of course, been attacked on 
many sides. When he first began his 
battle, politicians cried that he was 
trying to ruin the State by broad- 
casting its financial condition. This 
argument drew blank. Today, Neb- 
raskans are proudly telling the na- 


cast for the “company union” and 
only 170 for the A. F. of L., which 
had conducted a clean and intelligent 
campaign. 

Incidents such as this have been 
becoming just a little too numerous 
not to be symptomatic of a new trend 
in the development of collective bar- 
gaining in the U. S. A. Realities 
must be faced, no matter how re- 
gretfully. That a major setback has 
been suffered, there can be no doubt. 
Whether the forward march can be 
resumed after economic conditions 
improve is a query that cannot im- 
mediately be answered. 

True, factory workers again will be 
able to pay dues. But will they, 
in the meantime, have been doing 
some thinking and wondering of their 
own—wondering specifically why the 
union couldn’t keep them on the job 
and their wages up during the first 
period of hard times that came along? 
Will they be influenced by open-shop 
propaganda, certain to come, pointing 
out that certain large, non-union cor- 
porations kept their employees busy 
during the slump, and without ma- 
terial loss in earnings? 

The union organizer of the future 
probably is going to have to respond 
to such questions as these, and many 
more like them. 

Thus far, mention has been made 
chiefly of those of labor’s troubles 
which could be attributed to the col- 
lapse of production. What of the 
human mistakes committed in the 
name of unionization, Wagner Act 





tion that theirs is the “one white 
spot,” a comparatively taxless State. 
But now there are other demagogues 
shouting that such economy deprives 
people of benefits they should be en- 
joying. 

Arnold pays no attention. Calm 
and unruffled, he just goes about the 
State, garnering new facts, compos- 
ing new charts, putting a broad finger 
on careless spending. In his opinion, 
the wellbeing of people and the per- 
manence of government itself depend 
upon the control of taxes. To any 
other view, he replies: 

“The challenge we make that has 
never been answered is this: What 
is there in the way of government 
services that could have been ren- 
dered to the State of Nebraska that 
is worth as much to the individuals 
and the State as a whole as the $139,- 
000,000 honestly earned and honest- 
ly saved, that was left in their pos- 
session to create new business, new 
purchasing power, and social security 
as each man sees his own needs?” 


style, which have become boomerangs 
to return and slap their makers in 
the face? 

More admissions seem to be in or- 
der. Here goes: 

Scores of strikes, including all of 
the sitdown species, have been wrong. 

Coercion of unwilling men and 
women into signing up cannot be de- 
fended. 

Enforcement of excessive demands, 
in many cases, has injured labor more 
than capital by closing down factories 
and throwing thousands out of jobs. 

Labor has been carried too far 
along the false political path by the 
CIO faction. 

And, drawing a broad conclusion, 
the whole basic method of organiza- 
tion in the past two years has not been 
of the kind which would work to the 
ultimate advantage of those affected. 

The last statement, of course, 
literally shrieks for proof. 

Briefly, it is grounded on the fact, 
self-evident, that the race between the 
A. F. of L. and CIO for members re- 
sulted in a wild stampede which led 
them to biting off more than they 
could assimilate properly. Local 
unions were set up ‘promiscuously and 
then “forgotten” when it came to put- 
ting forth real efforts to assist mem- 
bers in obtaining better conditious. 
Getting a bare majority of workers in 
a plant enrolled in order to wrest an 
agreement from a perplexed and often 
irate boss too frequently has seemed 
to have been the main objective. 

In too many localities, educational 
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exhortation in response to a prede- 
termined demand gave way to the 
shouting to quickly assembled factory 
groups of “The President wants you 
to join a union!” “The Wagner Act 
says you have to do it” and other 
such vaguely threatening commands. 
Promises to double and even triple 
wages were made recklessly by some 
spokesmen. And guarantees against 
layoffs were just as cheerfully given. 

Things might have worked out bet- 
ter, to be sure, had the depression 
not come along to whittle down pay- 
rolls to fractional proportions of those 
distributed in 1937. Industrial union- 
ism might have uncovered a way of 
overcoming its primary weakness of 
being unable to give a skilled wage to 
an unskilled laborer, as promised and 
blissfully expected. It is more logical, 
however, to assume that the day of 
reckoning merely arrived a year or 
so ahead of schedule. 


Welcome, With Open Arms 


The best possible evidence that sit- 
down strikes really hurt those calling 
them, which happened to be the CIO 
unions, is seen in the tremendous ad- 
vantage indirectly supplied to the A. 
F. of L. by public opinion, thoroughly 
hostile to the Lewis methods. 

On occasions by the score, Federa- 
tion representatives have been wel- 
comed with open arms to industrial 
plants and openly urged to sign up 
employees “before that Communistic 
CIO gets here!” That is, this sort of 
thing has occurred in the larger urban 
centers in which unions have been ac- 
cepted for decades and where labor 
has acquired a degree of class feeling. 

In smaller communities, though, 
the adverse reaction was so intense 
that traditional prejudice of industrial 
employees against paying dues was 
strengthened by reports of CIO 
hoodlumism. Today, a  collective- 
bargaining pact remains a rarity in 
cities of less than 5,000 population. 

Still other factors that hardly will 
help labor in the long run are the 
one-sided nature of the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act, and the manner 
in which it has been interpreted and 
enforced. Certainly it gives unionism 
(the CIO section of it, anyway) the 
breaks—but it gives unionism too 
many of them. Management is mak- 
ing more headway than it realizes in 
complaints against this legislation. 
_ The American Federation of Labor, 
it is becoming evident, has less to lose 
in the depression than has its an- 
tagonist. Its commitments are not 
as heavy, its promises not so fantastic, 
and it is acquiring the happy faculty 
of profiting at the expense of opposi- 
tion failures. 

Then, to this can be added the fact 
that industrial organization really 


represents only a portion of the 
unionized population of the country, 
with the Federation holding most of 
the balance of the membership via 
building, printing, theatrical and vari- 
ous “service trade” unions, all long 
established and showing no inclina- 
tion to shift allegiance. So—it could 
be true that CIO is weaker than al- 
most everyone believes. 
Furthermore, it must be acknowl- 
edged candidly that a great many 
more than half of the industrial work- 
ers of the country remain outside the 
dues-paying fold and are doing their 
collective bargaining either through 
company unions, or not at all. 


Quite a few large manufacturing 
concerns have formed a habit, an- 
noying to union recruiters of the go- 
getter type, of paying wages and pro- 
viding other conditions equal to or 
better than average union standards. 
They are irritating thorns in the side 
of those committed to the program of 
making the United States a “100% 
organized country.” 

And this sort of a situation can be 
added to the troubles now plowing 
furrows in the brow of American 
Labor—in event you should happen 
to think that this figurative Man of 
Brawn and Muscle doesn’t have suf- 
ficient 1938 worries, otherwise. 
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A splendid resort hotel for 
all the family—located on 
a 200-acre pine wooded 
crest overlooking Franconia 


Notch — loveliest view in 
New England. 


A COMPLETE 
SUMMER ESTATE 


Every facility for complete 
summer vacations — sports, 
social program, excellent 
cuisine and service. Bracing 
mountain air brings relief 
from hay fever. Restricted 
clientele assures congenial 
companions for balmy days 
and cool mountain nights. 





PRIVATE GOLF COURSE 
RIDING STABLES: TENNIS 
STOCKED TROUT POND: 
SWIMMING-CANOEING‘ETC 


SEASON: 
2@ JULY 1, to OCT. 

Write for Booklet, or reservations to 
NORMAN PANCOAST, Pres. and Mgr. 
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Excavating shovel smashes shaft— 
no spare within 1500 miles—work 
stopped—schedules endangered. A 
wire for overnight replacement by 
AIR EXPRESS saved days, dollars. 
Use Air Express for rush delivery 
on anything. Cost? It’s low! Nation- 
wide; also to Canada, Latin America, 
Honolulu, and Far East. For service, 
phone any RAILWAY EXPRESS 
office—AIR EXPRES 


Division. = 











The value of Forbes Magazine 
to the advertiser is based upon 


its essential value to the reader. 
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NEWS OF THE MOTOR WORLD 





Brighter Days 
for Car Builders 


BOUT a week before the stock- 
market upturn of late June, re- 
ports that automobile sales were 
“less bad” than had been expected 
began to come in from many areas. 
Still running at half of last year’s 
pace, retail sales have not declined 
seasonally since June 1 to the extent 
expected. Production in June con- 
tinued to be more than 60% below 
that of the similar 1937 month as it 
was in May, the result being im- 
provement in dealers’ positions on 
both new and used-car stocks. 
Rumors of early factory shutdowns 
this Summer were definitely squelched 
late in June by specific statements 
from leading manufacturers. The 
lowered rate of sales this year, how- 
ever, will mean longer shutdowns than 
last year prior to the new-model pro- 
duction. 


Service Gets New Emphasis 


Again this year, factories are in- 
tensifying their efforts to train dealer 
personnel to give better service. With- 
in recent weeks service methods and 
policies have been highspotted in spe- 
cial courses or meetings at Chevro- 
let, Dodge and Pontiac. In fact, Pon- 
tiac’s sixth series of training schools 
which opened simultaneously in four 
regions during May covering 100 
leading cities is just now being com- 
pleted. 

The recent Chevrolet gathering 
was a special seven-weeks course in 
modern merchandising and manage- 
ment for sons of Chevrolet dealers, 
and service was emphasized more 
than once during the sessions. At 
Dodge, a two-day truck clinic recent- 
ly devoted an important part of the 
second day to service problems and 
their relation to selling. 

In scores of other dealer-education 
efforts by every factory in the indus- 
try, service will get increased em- 
phasis before the year is out. 


Motor Executives Advise Youth . 


A wealth of ideas for American 
youth came from automotive execu- 
tives giving commencement addresses 
this year. 

Prominent among those on such 
programs were Harlow H. Curtice, 
Buick president, at Olivet Univer- 
sity; Paul G. Hoffman, Studebaker 


president, at University of North 
Dakota and University of Chicago; 
Carl Breer, executive engineer of 
Chrysler, at Chrysler Institute of 
Technology; Charles F. Kettering, 
General Motors’ vice-president, at 
Georgia Tech; and W. J. Cameron 
of Ford. 


Government and Motors 


Current status of various Federal 
Trade Commission actions in process 
affecting the automotive industry is 
something like this: 

Investigation to determine alleged 
“extent of monopolistic practices en- 
gaged in by automobile manufactur- 
ers and alleged extent to which any 
anti-trust laws are being violated” is 
proceeding under direction of FTC’s 
Dr. Francis Walker. No specific de- 
velopments yet. . . . Hearings began 
July, 1937, in action against General 
Motors on question of forcing dedl- 
ers to buy parts and accessories from 
GM sources only. Dealer testimony 
taken in Texas in June; New York 
hearings this month. . . . FTC last 
month closed its side of case against 
General Motors, alleging that adver- 
tising 6% charge on deferred car pay- 
ments is misrepresentation because 
no provision is made for amortization. 
GM reply to be made. Same case 
against Ford is at point where next 
step is trial examiner’s report, filing 
of final briefs and then final argu- 
ments. .. . A case on f. o. b. prices 
against Ford and General Motors will 
follow completion of the “6%” case. 
... Fair-trade-practice code proposed 
for retail automobile dealers is still 
under consideration. Latest report 
says no further public hearings con- 
templated. 

In addition, of course, there is the 
Department of Justice prosecution of 
sixty automobile and _finance-com- 
pany executives charged with con- 
spiracy to violate Sherman anti-trust 
acts, and the Labor Relations Board 
case against Ford. 

In the meantime, the automobile 
companies are working on 1939 
models, promoting current sales as 
vigorously as possible and continuing 
to give the American public a lot for 
its dollar. 


On the Automotive Newsway 


Only MGM and Warner Brothers 
have produced more ‘individual mo- 
tion pictures than has Chevrolet in 
the last three years. . . . As regards 
both car and truck sales to date this 
year, the rest of the industry com- 
bined has shown a little less decline 
than has-Ford. . . . One in every five 
patents applied for in the last four 
years has related to design, construc- 
tion or use of motor vehicles. 

—NorMaAn G. SHIDLE. 





N’S earliest use of copper goes back 
about 6,500 years to ancient Egyptians and Chaldeans 
just emerging from the Stone Age. Through the cen- 
turies, man found many uses for the red metal but the 
great destiny of copper was not fulfilled until the com- 
ing of the electrical age. 


No other force has so changed our lives and fostered 
high American standards of living as our inexpensive and 
ample supply of electricity. And this is so only because 
an abundance of copper, at reasonable prices, was made 
available through American enterprise and initiative. 


By a remarkable coincidence, the great Butte mines 
of Anaconda started production but shortly before the 
first central station went into operation in New York 

still ak. /] in 1882. In the ensuing years, these Anaconda mines 
port jaa rh produced billions of pounds of copper for the electrical 
7 industry, created direct employment for tens of thousands, 


; the ys ' and made vast contributions to our national wealth. 
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con- pe a. A Basic Industry 

trust 7 Te : 

oard “Copper” is one of those basic industries through whose 


development America has prospered greatly. Farflung as 
obile ‘ ind : 
1939 ) is the copper industry today, much is yet to come. 
S as | Through research and constantly improving methods, 
a #- : “the red metal” will contribute in still larger degree to 
| an ever-higher standard of living. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway New York 
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